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Letters 


In Defense of Henri 
To the Editor: 


In your February lst reprint from Van 
Wyck Brooks’ book on John Sloan .. . I 
find references to Robert Henri which amaze 
me and impel me to register a protest. 
“Living through the entire modern move- 
ment Henri had not reacted to it. Blind or 
hostile to Renoir . . .” etc. 


As a young student some years before the 
Armory Show, I can clearly recall that Mr. 
Henri spoke to his students of Renoir and 
Degas as well as Cézanne with interest and 
great appreciation. These three names I can 
vouch for, but he doubtless called our at- 
tention to others and dssuredly to Matisse. 


If Mr. Brooks is not blind or hostile him- 
self, he will find passages in “The Art 
Spirit” by Mr. Henri to give him pause— 
notably the passage in which Henri speaks 
with deep feeling about Renoir’s work and 
refers to the beautiful painting of those two 
little girls at the piano. Elsewhere in this 
book (perhaps in reply to a request for his 
opinion of the more ultra moderns) he 
affirms that these are “intelligent men” and 
alludes to their serious study of art. 


Robert Henri reveals himself frankly in 
his book, and not as “a domineering man 
who liked to lay down the law.” 


Marguerite Hanford Jordan 
Woodstock, New York 


To the Editor: 


As the sister of Mrs. Robert Henri I read 
with more than casual interest the remarks 
about Robert Henri in an article by Van 
Wyck Brooks which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary lst issue of ARTS DIGEST. 

The article would have been more con- 
vincing had Mr. Brooks proven the awak- 
ening and independence of John Sloan 
after the Armory Show of 1913... 

Here are a few facts which I think the 
readers of ARTS DIGEST are entitled to know. 
“The Art Spirit’, by Robert Henri, first 
published in 1923 by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
is now in its 17th printing—12 printings 
since Henri’s death in 1929. 

In 1929 George Luks at a gathering of 
students at Old Chatham, New York, an- 
nounced with great feeling: ‘Henri is dead 
—great man Henri—great man.” 

And in 1929 John Sloan, on hearing of 
Henri’s death, wrote on him for The Santa 
Fe New Mexican—Sloan was summering 
in Santa Fe—and I quote: “I regard Henri 
as the Abe Lincoln, the great emancipator 
who set American Art so free that many of 
the beneficiaries of his work now regard 
him as somewhat of a conservative. But he 
always sounded the keynote. In thirty years 
of teaching he sounded it.” 

In the catalog of the 150th anniversary 
exhibition now being held at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Guy Pene 
du Bois wrote, and I quote: ‘The time has 
come for another Henri to appear on the 
scene and give our world another view of 
reality.” 

Violet Organ 
New York, New York 
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Observations on an earlier day in the art world 


Villon’s plaint, “Where are the snows of yesteryear?” might 
well echo through the local art world from which so many 
of these “snows” have gone down the drain. Yet it is not 
futile to turn back the hands of the clock to a fairly recent 
yesterday that now seems as remote as the ice age, to assess 
its character. The climate of the art world was serene, stable, 
assured in the continuance of a status quo only occasionally 
disturbed by minor divergences, which could be considered 
negligible. There were, certainly, no foreign entanglements 
since the earlier tidal wave of French Salon art, which en- 
gulfed the plush and black walnut fastnesses of nouveau riche 
mansions. Artists continued to study in Europe and, return- 
ing, developed foreign influences in fresh, personal idioms. 
Impressionism had been reluctantly, but finally, accepted in 
the native interpretations of such artists as Hassam, Inness, 
and Theodore Robinson, to choose a few examples. There 
was distinct veneration for traditional representation, but 
no formula could include such work as the romantic canvases 
of Arthur B. Davies, the dynamic bravura of George Bellows, 
the decorative fantasies of Maurice Prendergast—again to 
cite a few examples of original, creative work. ; 
Elegance was the keynote of the day. The Knoedler Gal- 
leries, on Fifth Avenue, then the main thoroughfare of the ex- 
hibition world, behind a vermicular facade lined their walls 
with red velvet hangings, producing an awesome splendor. 
This same decorative expansiveness was carried out in the 
Ehrich Galleries. Even the Parke-Bernet auction rooms, then 
on 23rd Street, before their successive treks northward, were 
also hung with red velvet. The Scott and Fowles Galleries, 
without such embellishments, maintained an atmosphere of 
austere elegance. Possibly this effect was fostered by the Eng- 
lish attendants, clad apparently in Bond Street tailoring. On 


Interior of the old Duveen Galleries at 720 Fifth Avenue 





A Critic’s Notebook: j by Margaret Breuning 


Margaret Breuning 






the occasion of Edward Bruce's first exhibition of paintings 
done in Italy, this reviewer, without listing or catalogue, asked 
the title of a handsome landscape. “That, Madam,” came the 
bored response, “is The Valley of Horace.” Then, in conces- 
sion to American ignorance, he added, “Don’t spell Horace, 
H-o-r-r-o-r-s.” The Wildenstein Galleries, then on the Ave- 
nue, with its marble entrance and immense, curving stairway, 
dispensed with hangings, relying rightly on the actual magnifi- 
cence of its architectural structure for impressive effect. In 
addition to a wealth of fine paintings, they also possessed a 
collection of French furniture and decorative objects. from 
the great periods. The Duveen Galleries, alas recently razed, 
was one of the most beautiful buildings of this city, a repro- 
duction of the Paris Mint, which, in turn was a French inter- 
pretation of Renaissance art. It held few exhibitions from its 
store of paintings, sculpture, and ceramics assembled with a 
museum-like prodigality. It also had galleries of exquisite 
French furniture and a great collection of important tapes- 
tries. 

The National Academy of Design held its two annual ex- 
hibitions in the Fine Arts Building. These showings were 
the most enjoyable that this association has ever held, per- 
haps because of the smaller number of practicing artists, per- 
haps because all the galleries on the main floors were easy of 
access, facilitating viewing—an experience contrasting with 
the present congeries of galleries, necessitating ascent and 
descent by elevators and the consequent harrowing self-ques- 
tioning as to whether some are overlooked. 

Believe it or not, the Academy asked an entrance fee of 50 
cents, and got it. At the rear, the Vanderbilt Gallery housed 
a selection of the choicest paintings and sculpture, somewhat 
like the old Salon Carré of the Louvre. It formed a worth- 
while exhibition in itself. Looking forward to it from the en- 
trance, it presented a commanding spectacle. Whether the 
centerpiece of the display was a painting in singing color 
by Hawthorne, or an imposing sculpture by Daniel Chester 
French, all the other exhibits in this gallery were admirable. 
A small gallery off the entrance hall was occasionally devoted 
to graphic work, but more often it appeared to contain a 
flotsam and jetsam of less desirable works. Hence, it was 
known in critical circles as The Morgue. This appellation 
coming to the ears of the academicians was bitterly resented. 
The Architectural League also held exhibitions in the Fine 
Arts Building in well-selected and easy-to-look-at arrange- 
ments. At one time it held a late spring exhibition under 
a tent on an open space back of the Metropolitan Museum. 
This procedure was a happy idea for the public, combining 
the austerity of architectural design with a sort of fete galante 
environment. It seems possible that the League had some sort 
of stand-in with the weather bureau, for there is no record 
of this fiesta’s being devastated by storms. 

Almost on the edge of the Avenue, at 55th Street, the 


Continued on page 29 














Hartung at a beach near Saint-Tropez 
Hans Hartung by Michel Seuphor 


Lovers always go along two by two, but painters, in Paris, 
are usually found in groups of three: Manessier—Singier— 
Le Maol, for example, or Dewasne—Deyrolle—Vasarely. But 
most famous of all is certainly the Hartung—Soulages— 
Schneider trio. You might compare it to a tree: Hartung the 
roots, Soulages the trunk, and Schneider the foliage. The lat- 
ter is the most unrestrained and coloristic of the three, at 
least in much of his recent work, and Soulages, who expresses 
himself in severe but living compact masses that have the 
feel of an impending thunderclap, resembles him as little as 
the strong limb of a tree resembles a flower. Young as he is, 
Soulages has the vigor of a hundred-year-old oak, and once 
you see him you cannot imagine him doing any kind of 
painting but his own. Schneider, on the other hand, is a frail- 
looking and hypersensitive man, pleasant to talk to, and no 
doubt his only enemies are people that have never met him. 
As for Hartung, he’s certainly the least talkative of the three. 
He thinks things out carefully before he says or does any- 
thing: his are the infinite patience and insinuating finesse 
of the roots. He gives one the impression that he could live 
for a long time on what he has stored up in the different 
levels of consciousness. Let us visit him at home. 

A perfectly ordinary street behind the Montparnasse Ceme- 
tery, then through a narrow courtyard with a strip of over- 
grown garden: a small two-story house surrounded by six- 
and seven-story workmen's tenements. The studio is on the 
ground floor, the living quarters on the floor above. To an- 
nounce your visit you choose between a hand bell and 
an electric buzzer. Hartung is there as soon as you ring, 
on his crutches. His artificial leg has been hurting him again, 
and he’s had to go back to the traditional support for one- 
legged men. Though his work loses by it (Hartung is pro- 
ducing relatively little) there is no sign that his good spirits 
are affected, and he is as humorous as ever. 

His face has nothing painful in it either: his expression is 
one of quiet warmth, firm and assured. Not the least trace of 
romanticism or sentimentality. Hartung’s very face is a bal- 
ance of forces, like his paintings. There’s not much talking. 
No distilling of theories here, no discourses on painting: 
painting is meant to be looked at. Hartung leaves you in 
silence before the canvas: it alone has the right to speak. It’s 
only some time later, before an older work—large black 
patches on a gray background—that he says something, call- 





ing attention to its date and briefly deriding its imitatog 
“This canvas has a considerable historical interest, I woulda; 
want to sell it.” 

I could easily name a dozen artists in Paris and New Yor 
who are painting just that kind of thing today. “And I did 
that well before 1936,” Hartung adds. “Did I ever show yu 
the drawings I made then? I've got them all photographed 
now. 

The painter hands me a bundle of photographs of his 
India-ink drawings, the oldest ones dated 1922. He was 1g 
years old then. You can still distinguish human figures in the 
earliest ones, but soon there are only pure abstractions. The 
change is significant. You are reminded sometimes of Pollock, 
sometimes of Michaux. 

“I imagine you were influenced by Kandinsky’s doctrine 
alles ist erlaubt (everything is permitted) and by the work of 
his Blaue Reiter period.” 

“No, I didn’t know his work at all, but I was very much 
impressed by the German expressionists, whose works I went 
to see in the museum and galleries at Dresden, where I was 
born: such painters as Nolde, Kirchner, Schmidt-Rotluff. It's 
true that I travelled once to Weimar to hear a lecture by the 
famous Kandinsky: I remember only that I found it very 
dull; it was too professorial.” 

“This series of drawings is extremely interesting, but photo- 
graphs of the paintings of the same period would be even 
more so...” 

“Those canvasses no longer exist! Did I never tell you that 
all the work I did then was burned during a bombardment in 
1944? All in all about 80 canvasses that I'd left with my sister 
in Leipzig, when I left Germany for good in 1935.” 

“Why didn’t you take them with you?” 

“Not only would the Hitler government not have allowed 
them to leave the country: they would have seized and de- 
stroyed them as ‘degenerate art.’ ” 

Hartung sold his first canvass in 1936 to the American 
collector Gallatin, for the latter’s Museum of Living Art. | 
ask him if that brought other buyers from museums or ol 
lections. 

“No,” he answers, “but Gallatin’s gesture did me a great 
deal of good, for I felt terribly isolated. I forgot: another 
American, George L. K. Morris, himself a painter, bought 
some drawings before the war . . . Cigarette?” 

He hops about looking for matches. He smokes a lot. 
Among the photographs, drawings and tubes of paint scat 
tered all around, are ashtrays and dishes full of cigarette butts 
He hops over to get a folder of drawings. He shows mea 
series of India-ink drawings, some dense, some light and free. 
Patches and lines together. Handwriting. One of these draw- 
ings, though, is not his: it’s signed by a young painter well 
known in Paris. 

“Look at that!” he exclaims. “He had the nerve to dedicate 
it to me. It’s a flagrant imitation of an old drawing I one 
showed him . . . here, this one!” 

“Besides your friends Soulages and Schneider, what painters 
do you like best?” I ask. 

“There are a good many painters that I think highly of: 
Vieira da Silva, Giaccometti, Manessier, Lapicque, Reichel, 
and many others.” 

“Did you know them before the war?” 

“Before the war I knew no painters except Jean Hélion and 
Henri Goetz. When I arrived in Paris I called on Kandinsky, 
Gleizes, Delaunay and a few others, but that’s as far 4s It 
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went. I felt very much alone all those years, and a bit dis- 
couraged sometimes. I sold nothing, absolutely nothing . . . 
and then everything was turned topsy-turvy .. . 

“As soon as wart was declared I voluntered for service in 
the French army, but even so I was interned for four weeks as 
a German national. After joining the Foreign Legion I was 
sent for training to Sidi-Bel-Abbes, near Algiers, and I was 
demobilized there after Petain surrendered. I returned to 
France and lived in the south, near Toulouse, until the Ger- 
mans occupied the whole of France at the end of 1942. At first 
[hid, but then I found a way to steal across the border at the 
Pyrenees. The Spaniards arrested me and I spent eight months 
in prison at Figueras.” 

“For what offense?” 

“Crossing the frontier without papers. The Spanish aren't 
very nice about that kind of thing. From Figueras I was sent 
to the prison at Gerona, then to the internment camp at 
Miranda-del-Ebro.” 

“How long did they hold you?” 

“A year, more or less. The funny thing is that when we 
were set free by the Americans, they had to give a sack of 
grain or a sack of phosphate for each of us.” 

“A man’s not worth much in wartime. And what about 
your leg?” 

“That happened near Belfort, when I was out looking for 
a man who had been wounded: a burst from a machine gun 
at close range. Gangrene set in and I had two amputations. 
At the end of 1945 I was able to come back to Paris and 
finally began painting again. The next year I was naturalized 
French. You know the rest. . . . Cigarette?” 


Yes, I know the rest: the purchases by French, Belgian, 
Swiss and German collectors, the exhibitions, the articles, the 
fine monograph published in Germany with a preface by 
James Johnson Sweeney. But I think that any one of his 
paintings can tell you more than his whole biography. There, 
you have the man in a present synthesis, in an irrecusable act. 
Formerly, a canvas by Hartung was the reduction to unity of 
a sum of oppositions, forces and contrasts: a consolidated 
whirlwind. Hartung looked straight at the whirlwind, with- 
out bravado or arrogance, and the whirlwind, subdued, could 
finally contemplate itself, fixed on the quiet canvas, united 
once and for all to the stable elements that the painter had 
deliberately used to tie the monster down. 

A Hartung canvas today is still a balance of forces, but the 
forces are quieter, more yielding, perhaps more inward. Most 
of his works now are modulations of writing, a very free and 
simple writing, perfectly readable. There is neither violence 
nor—at the opposite extreme—stiffness. Hartung is 50 years 
old. This is his classical period. 

I have a predilection for the narrow canvasses that could 
well be drafts of a frieze for some noble edifice. As they are 
now, I can imagine them in some monk’s not-too-austere cell. 

“There's an element of time, of sequence, that enters into 
it,” says Hartung, “I can understand how that would interest 
you.” 

He’s leaving for a month in the south: a vast beach not 
far from Saint-Tropez . . . “There I find happiness,” he says. 

There, with a pebble, he can draw at leisure on the moist 
sand, replying in human tempo to the ceaseless rhythm of the 
waves, in the presence of the infinite. 


Hans Hartung: Painting, 1952. 





Giuseppe Capogrossi: Drawing 


Giuseppe Capogrossi: Sur 


Giuseppe Capogrossi ») Dore -ishion 


Probably a many-volumed history could be written about 
the value of crisis in the creative artist's life. The artist, 
invested with the responsibility of concentration, of absolute 
attention to a coherent development of ideas in time (style) 
inevitably faces crises, and more than once in his creative 
trajectory. 

The poet Valery spent his life sounding the depths of 
crisis. Suffering from the intensity of a chain of thoughts, 
he asked how does an artist break through his own cycles, 
move outside himself. “What to do to do nothing?” he 
demanded, and answered himself, “An anguish of ideal 
origin, and which numerous junctures have created, must be 
treated by the recourse to some powerful and simple in- 
stinct.” 

The crisis which closed in on Giuseppe Capogrossi after 30 
years of successful painting must have been of ideal origin and 
therefore, total. It took five years to work its fury and at the 
end, immobilized the artist. Capogrossi’s recourse was, after 
six dark months of inactivity, to the most powerful and 
most simple instinct: he invented a sign and a rhythm and 
reconstructed his inner world. 

Since 1950, when Capogrossi did a volte-face, changing 
from tasteful, figurative painting to total abstraction, the 
critics have been wondering, debating and putting forth 
theses ranging from Jungian analysis to erroneous equations 
to Mondrian. But it is foolish and even unfair to build super- 
structures on what was a simple instinctive gesture guided 
by an inner logic which no observer can explain. Although 
Capogrossi is intelligent, a cultivated man, he is a simple 
man, not given to elaborate mystiques. A critic can only 
try to describe the man and what he has done and under 
what circumstances. 

Specifically, Capogrossi, at the time of his crisis, felt a 
great craving for simplicity. He holds that the great old 
masters were simplifiers—Giotto, Piero della Francesca, 


Rembrandt, etc. For half a year he painted only in black 
and white, unable to bear the color he had cherished before. 
He invented a single sign which he then multiplied, forced 
through a series of metamorphoses. They were toothy shapes 
in cocoon-like sheathes playing fierce games of movement. 
They went through a process which can only be likened to 
mitosis. At first they were black on a white field. Later, red, 
blue, brown, pink, receding or coming forward, tearing 
themselves apart or wedding. Capogrossi intended to create 
a pictorial language complete unto itself. “Like music,” he 
said. “And to do it, I had to forget some of the niceties of 
the métier.” And indeed, many of his papers look like anti- 
phonaries with cadenced refrains, battalions of signs moving 
in rhythms: rhythms, subconscious rhythms which can cot: 
tain and break the cycle of ideal anguish. The critics pointed 
out that this new art could become decorative. “All art is 
decorative” he answered. “Look at Giotto, he is decorative, 
so is Cézanne. The only difference is that decorativeness is 
better hidden in a painting with a subject. In my work 
since there is no subject, there is no place to hide the 
decorative qualities.” Capogrossi’s discovery of simplicity 
was entirely personal. With the elements he invented, he 
could express himself; anything, in fact, which moved him, 
for the basics of human experience were there: inherett, 
perhaps cosmic rhythms, directed movement, and_ visual 
content, or sensation. 

How such a traumatic experience overcomes an attist 
is impossible to say. But there were signals in the line o 
Capogrossi’s development. To begin with, he was born 
1900, and his generation was faced with enormous upheavals 
in esthetic history, falling as they did between impressionist 
hangovers and cubist domination at the time of their begit 
nings. Capogrossi dutifully fulfilled a parental injunction and 
took a law degree. But immediately after, in 1921, he turned 
to painting, he doesn’t know why except he wanted to. At 
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the time, Rome boasted two neo-classic painters of note 
and little else. It was the beginning, in Italy, of a profound 
and destructive reaction to futurism and metaphysical paint- 
“yng. It was the time when the “Novecento” was getting 
» underway with its principle of reviving and imitating the 
cassics and abhorring French modern art. At that time, 
pogrossi says, not even de Chirico was known in provincial 
ome: he was a painter for foreigners. 
Because he was a born painter, sensitive to color and 
t and luxuriant beauty, Capogrossi had to leave Rome, 
"had to find fresh springs. In 1928 he went to Paris, where, 
' for the first time, he discovered the Impressionists and most 
important, Cézanne. He spent four years in Paris, secluded. 
| He painted, and what he painted he sent back to Italy 
"where he was already established and could sell. When he 
F got money, he bought materials. When he didn’t, he stayed 
jn bed until it came. He never met anyone, nor did he 
come into contact with any avant-garde movements. He was 
learning to paint in what, for an Italian in those days, was 
a radical style based on Cézanne’s use of tone and structure. 
When Capogrossi returned to Rome in 1933, fascism was 
-¥ more than ever upon the arts. The ideas promulgated by the 
= Novecento were strong. As Lionello Venturi remarked, 
"Plastic values became the principal aim of painting as 
opposed to values of color . . . Unfortunately, fascism ex- 
ploited this tendency in order to exalt the classic tradition. 
It should be noted that every dictatorship needs a neo-classic 
art in order to generate the rhetoric required by tyranny.” 
Capogrossi’s instinct rebelled, and he joined with another 
brilliant young artist, Corrado Cagli, and a third, Cavalli, 
to form what was called the “Gruppa Romana.” Their first 
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n black exhibition was efficacious and established the countermove- 
before. ment to the Novecento for the decade to come. According 
, forced to Cagli, who formulated the movement, it was not related 
shapes in any way to cubism, but rather to the Italian tradition 
vement. itself. The difference with the Novecento was mostly in 
ened to centent, although the Gruppa Romana painters were more 
ter, red, free and more interpretive. For Capogrossi, the period was 
tearing one of research into color and form, and ancient sources 
D create such as Minoan and Cretan art. He was a free, vigorous 
sic,” he temperament and then, as now, a leading figure in Rome. 
eties of A contemporary describing him in 1936 said, “He wore a 
ke anti- country raincoat with the amplitude of a mantle in which 
moving his red head was inserted. On his head was a very greasy 
an con basque . . . his voice seemed like certain ancient instruments, 
pointed cavernous or sonorous when a chord was touched.” 
ll art is Nudes, canotiers, ballerinas, circus and theatre scenes were 
corative, Capogrossi’s pretexts in those days for creating a world of 
eness is color sensation. “I think even then,” he says, “I was after 
y work something more or less than the subject.” But the change 
ide the was slow in coming. Until just after the war, he worked 
mplicity religiously with a model, the same little model who came 
ited, he every day for years. His studio was described in 1946 by a 
ed him, journalist-critic. “There was a niche of silks, peacock greens 
nherent, and cardinal reds.” Capogrossi’s love of the tiamboyant was 
| visual later commented upon by G. C. Argan, one of Italy's most 
respected critics who in 1946 reviewed a retrospective of 20 

n artist years of Capogrossi’s work: 

line of “The show documents a rigorous coherence and an 
born ia exemplary engagement. It is easy to see it in the externals, 
pheavals in the recourse to themes, but the profound and constant 
essionist theme of this painting is an inner mediation, preoccupation 
r begin- with spatial values . . . Colors are the actors in his dramas 
‘ion and - Violets, reds, oranges . . . His is the problem of space in 
> curned which forms are discomposed in order to recompose them- 
1 to. At selves in color.” 
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Such was the picture in 1946 when the beginnings of 
crisis stirred in Capogrossi. One day, he says, he was looking 
at the model when he found he was no longer interested in 
the arm she held akimbo. “I saw, instead of the flesh, the 
empty space beneath the arm.” This is the beginning of 
what he terms his “rupture with the object.” Just after, 
he painted a semi-abstract expressionist composition, a 
reclining nude with dark forms restlessly thrusting them- 
selves diagonally across the canvas: a disturbed and terminal 
painting. 

Certainly it takes courage to sacrifice a hard-won fame, 
as Capogrossi risked doing in 1950. But a courage of 
different kind—the courage to bear the loneliness of self- 
created freedom—is required of the artist. It could not have 
been easy for Capogrossi to turn to what he knew would be 
scorned by many as absurd or even lunatic. But it was his 
instinctive salvation, this radical change. Beyond that, it was 
meaningful in Italian art in the external sense that it per- 
formed a kind of house-cleaning action equivalent to what 
Jackson Pollock did for American painting. His act of 
courage gave others courage and helped to form the bastion 
of the avant-garde here. 

But it would be mistaken to suggest that Capogrossi’s is 
a programmatic art. He himself is the first to assert that 
it is entirely personal, and that certainly other temperaments 
will find other solutions. Nor is it a ritual art, though the 
constant repetition of a constant sign might seem so. Neither 
is Capogrossi’s an ideogrammatic art, reaching back to the 
cuneiform, or pictographs. Capogrossi’s signs are signs of 
abstract qualities which cannot be said and therefore cannot 
be read. If certain of his forms recall primitive symbols— 
particularly Indian and cave-painting symbols—it is coinci- 
dental, for the artist knows little of aboriginal art. 

For Capogrossi, who is still tremendously sensible to out- 
side phenomena, his new language is capable of great 
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Perspectives, Horizons 


This evening’s discussion would have ex- 
cited the attention of Professor Whitehead. 
One of his constant concerns was with the 
effect of types of individuals or groups on 
society and, in the long run, this was a 
concern with civilization. For example, he 
said, “College faculties are going to want 
watching. I don’t need to tell you that there 
is a good deal of sniffing on this, that 
the Harvard College and graduate school 
side of the Charles River is sniffing at the 
new Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration on the opposite bank. If the 
American universities were up to their 
job they would be taking business in hand 
and teaching it ethics and professional 
standards.” 

These remarks illustrate the existence 
of a relation between an imaginative think- 
er like Professor Whitehead and business. 
To consider the effect of his presence as 
a member of the board of directors of a 
corporation of national scope or, for that 
matter, as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of one of the larger unions, makes 
a dazzling parenthesis. I am trying to 
make a point by citing Professor White- 
head as an example of an all-round man, 
because I do not think the definition of 
an all-round man necessarily includes a 
man of any actual technical business ex- 
perience. He need not be a banker who 
collects books or manufacturer who reads 
philosophy. It is a question of breadth of 
character and, say, diversity of faculties. 
In order to establish in your minds Pro- 
fessor Whitehead’s right to the title, let 
me quote him again: “The mischief of 
elevating the type that has aptitude for 
economic advancement is that it denies the 
superior forms of aptitude which exist in 
quite humble people. Who shall say that 
to live kindly and graciously and meet 
one’s problems bravely from day to day is 
not a great art, or that those who can do 
it are not great artists. Aesthetics are un- 
derstood in too restricted a sense.” 

This sketches for you a man who did 
as much as any man can do to qualify as 
an all-round man. He began life as a 
mathematician and ended it as a philoso- 
pher. He is a wholly contemporaneous fig- 





ure although no longer alive. My quo- 
tations are from his Dialogues as recorded 
by Lucien Price. 

Last week I received a letter, greetings 
cn my _ seventy-fifth birthday, from a 
young scholar, a Korean. When he was at 
New Haven, he used to come up to Hart- 
tord and the two of us would go out to 
Elizabeth Park, in Hartford, and sit on a 
bench by the pond and talk about poetry. 
He did not wait for the ducks to bring 
him ideas but always had in mind ques- 
tions that disclosed his familiarity with 
the experience of poetry. He spoke in the 
most natural English. He is now studying 
in Switzerland at Fribourg, from where 
his letter came. It was written in what 
appeared to be the most natural French. 
Apparently they prize all-round young 
men in Korea, too. In his letter he said, 
“Seventy-five years is not a great deal, when 
one thinks that the poets and _philoso- 
phers of the Far East, nourishing them- 
selves only on the mist, have been able to 
prolong life up to one hundred and even 
one hundred and fifty years. Historians 
tell us that they have then been able to 
enter into fairyland, which is beyond our 
comprehension today.” 

That is my idea of a specialist. If these 
venerable men, by reducing themselves to 
skin and bones and by meditation pro- 
longed year after year, could perceive final 
harmony in what all the world would con- 
cede to be final form, they would be su- 
preme in life’s most magnificent adventure. 
But they would still be specialists. They 
would, of course, be specialists in pre- 
cisely that respect which led us to regard 
Professor Whitehead as a specimen of the 
all-round man. 

There is an inevitable rapport between 
all men who seek the truth and who hope, 
thereby, to be made free and to remain free. 
I, for one, do not regard the all-round man 
as the apt opposite of the vertical man. It 
is illusory so to regard him. There is not 
the same contradistinction that would ex- 
ist, say, between the horizontal and the 
vertical or between the latitudinal and the 
longitudinal. What really exists is the dif- 
ference between the theorist and the tech- 
nician, the difference between Hamlet and 
Horatio, the difference between the man 
who can talk about pictures and the man 
who can afford to buy them. None of these 
differences involve direct and total oppos- 
ites. The best technician, the purest me- 
chanic, is necessarily something of a theor- 
ist. Hamlet was far more pushing than 
Horatio ever thought of being, when it 


This paper was delivered by Wallace Stevens, poet, 
lawyer and insurance executive, at the American 
Federation of Arts 45th anniversary national con- 
vention at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
topic of discussion was “The Whole Man.” 








came to the point. More often than the 
satirists admit, the man who can afford to 
buy pictures is entirely competent to take 
their measure and at the same time to take 
the measure both of the artist and of the 
dealer. 


Admitting, however, that human Nature 
contains no built-in iron curtains, ‘the 
relation of the theorist to society is one 
thing and the relation of the technician 
another. They do not make their impaat 
by what they have in common but by ¢ 
in which they differ. The community do 
not reflect their likenesses but their uali 
ness. If we personalize a university, it og 
responds to the all-round man. It is a @ 
plex of theorists and of some exceedi 
vertical characters. As a whole, hoy 
it is articulate only through its theor 
The world is the world through its the 
rists. Their function is to conceive of 
whole and, from the center of their i 
mense perspectives, to tell us about it” 
we say that the basic consideration und 
lying this evening’s discussion is that the 
are grades of importance in the multitud 
of man’s concerns and that things of 
importance must have precedence ¢ 
things of secondary or lesser importa 
it becomes clear that the man who appli 
himself to considerations of first impor 
tance must have precedence over the~man 
who applies himself to things of second- 
ary or lesser importance. This does not te 
quire demonstration. Let me try, neverthe- 
less. Modern art often seems to be an at- 
tempt to bridge the gap between fact and 
miracle. To succeed in doing this, if it can 
be done at all, seems to be exclusively the 
task of the specialist, that is to say, the 
painter. If we want to build a bridge, we 
are bound to employ a_ bridge-builder. 
It would not help us to invoke even 
the ghost of Professor Whitehead, which 
is, no doubt, an exceedingly able-bodied 
ghost. Sooner or later, however, some 
all-round man is going to think about 
this particular bit of bridge-building 
He will say that there is a kind of 
corollary to the relation between the 
theorist and the technician (or, if you pte 
fer, between the humanist and the s¢- 
entist) and the relation between art, 00 
the one hand, and painting, on the other. 
It seems likely that modern art will bk 
affected more by what he has to say by 
way of appoval, if he should approve, of 
by way of disapproval, if he should dis 
approve, than by what the painters them- 
selves have to say. 
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I suppose it is true that nothing keeps 
painting alive from one time to another 
except its form. What is true of painting 
is no less true of poetry and music. Form 
alone and of itself is an ever-youthful, 
ever-vital beauty. The vigor of art per 
petuates itself through generations of form. 
But if the vigor of art is itself formless 
and since it is merely a principle it must 
be, its form comes from those in whom the 
principle is active, so that generations o 
form come from generations of men. The 
all-round man is certain to scrutinize form 
as he scrutinizes men, that is to say, i 
relation to all past form. It is inevitable 
that, from his scrutiny of past form, some 
ideal should have been created, whether 
is derived from something actual in the 
past or some thing desired to become actual 
in the future. Modern art is inescapably 
Continued on page % 
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Paris by Michel Seuphor 














Aurelie Nemours: Charcoal sketch, 1954. 


The Galerie Rive Droite 


The opening of a new art gallery in 
Paris is not usually considered an event 
of great importance: but when the new 
gallery happens to be on the rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, opposite the 
Palais de l'Elysée; and when, what is 
more, the new gallery shows that it is 
determined to defend the cause of some 
of the most daring contemporary art, 
it is certainly a matter worth looking 
into a little further. 


The Galerie Rive Droite opened its 
doors at the end of the last season with 
a retrospective exhibition of the work 
of Freundlich, an abstract painter of 
tare purity and vigor who died during 
the war, the victim of Nazi cruelty. 
This exhibition, poorly prepared and 
handicapped by the maladroitness of 
the painter's widow, had little success. 
Whereupon the director of the gallery 
decided to have nothing more to do 
with geometrical abstraction and 
turned over the moral management of 
his establishment to M. Michel Tapié, 
defender of a would-be “vehement” art, 
an art he likes to call “other” (they're 
already saying “other-ism”), but which 
actually stems directly from abstract ex- 
Pressionism, I mean the Kandinsky 
canvases of the Durchbruch period 
(1910-1914). 


Tapié began with a group showing 
of all the painters under his protection, 
already seen in other exhibitions or- 
ganized by him. One sure merit of this 
gfoup is its internationalism: to Appel, 
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Arnal, Bryen, Gillet, Hartung, Loub- 
schansky, Mathieu, Poliakoff, Serpan, 
Soulages and Wols, Tapié invariably 
adds the Italians Burri, Capogrossi and 
Dova, and the Americans Claire Falk- 
enstein, Sam Francis, Kline, Ossorio 
and Pollock. The result is an exhibi- 
tion full of the shrillest discord. Taken 
individually each canvas might have 
been a masterpiece: lumped together, 
the result was disastrous. Once again, I 
noticed that works of similar tendency 
sometimes destroy each other more 
ferociously than do works wholly dis- 
similar. 


Next came an exhibition by Mathieu 
that certainly can’t be criticized for lack 
of homogeneity. No trace of imagina- 
tion, novelty, or experience: but every- 
where the same “inner necessity” to 
spit square in the face of the visitor 

. if there are any left. You were 
carefully informed that a huge canvas 
entitled Capetians Everywhere was 
painted in an hour and 40 minutes, this 
being the time required for the corona- 
tion of the ancient kings of France. 
During the exhibition, splendid photo- 
graphs in store windows showed the 
painter at work, and in the Parisian 
motion picture theatres that week you 
could see the same painter working 
over the same fresh canvas. Dash, 
audacity and a large dose of bluff are 
the main ingredients in this painter's 
work: art has a place only in its staging. 

Riopelle’s exhibition was quite dif- 

ferent. Though this painter, like Ma- 
thieu, favors large dimensions, there is 
no trace of morbid megalomania. Rio- 
pelle intoxicates himself with color, 
but he never loses control. Only at first 
sight does he seem lost, for there is 
order everywhere. More than order: 
rhythm, even lyricism. I was sorry that 
they did not hang some of his beautiful 
older canvases with dominant reds or 
blues. Now there is more blending in 
his colors than there was two years ago. 
But the warmth is the same, and so is 
his own unflagging style. A violent 
animality, restrained by a human sense 
of proportion. 


Just a few steps from the Galerie 
Rive Droite are to be found more huge 
canvases (Maison de la Pensée Fran- 
¢aise): those that Fernand Léger has 
been working on in the last two years. 
Honest color. Extremely simple draw- 
ings, of figures and objects. The many 
black-and-white studies help to bring 
out the broad even tones in the paint- 
ings. 


There are also galleries that show 
works in smaller sizes. An exhibition 
of charcoal sketches and pastels by 
Aurelie Nemours, at the Galerie de 
Baune, brought to mind first Klee, then 
Sophie Taeuber: but no slavish imita- 
tion. I found a great deal of charm in 
the freshness of the pastels, and a lesson 
in austerity, without coldness, in the 
blacks and whites. 





At the Galerie Ariel, avenue de 


Messine: here there are canvases, 
often fine ones, by a score of painters 
thought by some to be the best of the 
so-called School of Paris. Here are 
their names: Bissiére, Schneider, Chas- 
tel, Lapicque, Esteve, Hartung, Pignon, 
Tal-Coat, Poliakoff, Goetz, Singier, 
Vieira da Silva, Deyrolle, Manessier, 
Atlan, de Stael, Soulages, Sugai, Zao- 
Wou-Ki, and Doucet. The oldest (Bis- 
siére) was born in 1888, the youngest 
(Doucet) in 1924. 


I would like to mention, finally, an 
exhibition of Kandinsky’s graphic 
works at the Galerie Berggruen, rue de 
l'Université. I think that if these wood- 
cuts and etchings of the 20s were only 
larger they could easily find a place in 
M. Tapié’s ensembles—which seem to 
require unprecedented liberty and 
violence. 


Austrian Exhibition in Washington 


An exhibition of “Austrian Drawings and 
Prints” from the Albertina Museum in 
Vienna is currently on view at the National 
Gallery in Washington, D. C. The selection, 
which comprises more than 100 items, is 
the first of its kind ever to come to the 
United States. It is sponsored by Dr. Karl 
Gruber, the Austrian Ambassador, and 
selected by Dr. Otto Benesch, director of 
the Albertina Museum. Drawings and 
prints from the 15th to the beginning of 
the 20th centuries are included. 


The exhibition is on view in Washington 
through March 20, and will then be circu- 
lated under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Service. 
Minneapolis, Louisville, Los Angeles, Kan- 
sas City, Seattle, San Antonio and Chat- 
tanooga are already scheduled to receive the 
show. 


Michelangelo Unterberger: The Holy Kinship. 
At the National Gallery 












Books 


The Suffering Artist 


“NOBLE SAVAGE” / 
Elisabeth Hanson. 
$5.00 


Lawrence and 
Random House, 


by Lalerne George 


In their introduction to this biography 
the authors confess to an “elementary” 
critical approach to Gauguin’s paint- 
ings and suggest that anyone in search 
of more than simplicities go elsewhere. 
Their interest is frankly in the events 
of his life and the role painting played 
in it. They also hope to dispell the 
“Gauguin legend,” and the major weak- 
nesses of the book might be traced to 
these announced objectives as well as 
the difficulties they encountered in liv- 
ing up to the ticle. 

Apart from the pedestrian writing, 
however, it is their bouts with the 


moralities of Gauguin’s behavior which 
bog them down. By subjecting the 
reader to the monotony of Mme. 
Gauguin’s complaints and demands for 
money, they bore you into disliking 
the woman. Her correspondence (once 
she has been left behind in Copen- 
hagen) serves to interrupt the rapid 
sequence of incidents which are inter- 
esting if only for the wealth of move- 
ment and personalities involved. The 
flights to Pont Aven, to Panama and 
Martinique (primarily in search of 
low living costs), the occasional flashes 
of the man you glean from quotations 
taken from his letters, offer sufficient 
information, but eventually the au- 
thors’ failure to understand the origi- 
nality of his vision and achievement 
as a painter makes even a catalogue of 
his places of residence meaningless. 
And to the very end they stress slight 


Paul Gauguin, 1888 






references to irrelevant aristocratic 
forebears and connect his use of the 
word sauvage (using the connotation 
of lawlessness which it implies in Eng. 
lish, but not in French! ) as a primary 
cause for his adoption of Tahiti. Jp 
actual fact, Tahiti was originally jug 
another attempt to find an inexpensiye 
means of existence. 

If ic were not for the basic fault ip 
the assumption that one can write 
about an artist without understandip 
his art, the authors still fall short of 
their aim to demolish legend. Along 
with the frequent reiterations of his 
love for his wife and her continuoys 
monetary requests; as well as an ac. 
count of the deep pain he felt in being 
separated from his children; they also 
attempt to justify his behavior in the 
overly publicized incident with Van 
Gogh. Their version, compared to that 
of Van Gogh in his letters, is a dis. 
service to both men as artists and as 
human beings. In the case of the brutal 
beating he received at the hands of 
Brittany peasants, the authors stand 
aside and announce that he fairly well 
deserved it for bringing an arrogant 
lady of ill repute into their quiet town. 
Throughout the book there are prim 
little asides, e.g., “Sooner or later the 
promiscuous man or woman meets his 
deserts,” and it is clear that the dn- 
matic quality of the tale is, in fact, too 
strong for their blood. 

It is in the more journalistic find 
chapters dealing with the artist's final 
years in Tahiti that the authors seem 
freed of their flutters about his prom- 
iscuity and deal calmly with the cw 
sade he waged against the colonial 
authorities and, through extracts of his 
letters to de Monfreid, the profundity 
and dedication of the artist begins t 
emerge. However, it is not enough t0 
offset the embroidery they have unwill- 
ingly added to the Gauguin legend. The 
weight of the book still manages 0 
equate suffering with creativity; pov 
erty with masterpieces; sin with put- 
ishment. This particular version of his 
life sheds as little light on Gauguins 
painting as do the dingy reproductions 
spotted throughout the book. 

































































Book Notes 


“NOTES ABOUT PAINTING” by Xavier Gor 
zalez. World Publishing Company. $5.00. 


This spiral-bound “notebook” is designed 
for beginning students, leaning heavily 00 
rather elementary illustrations and a text 
(scarcely more than captions) written in4 
how-to-do-it vein. 





“ARCHITECTURALLY SPEAKING” by Eugene 
Raskin. Reinhold. $3.50. 


Around such words as Style, Scale, Rhythm, 
Unity and other perennials of architectutil 
vocabulary, Raskin has written a series a 
informal essays which attempt to restor 
some particularity to architectural discus 
sion. The illustrations by Robert Osbora 
underscore the informality of the book. 
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Music by Alfred Frankenstein 


Recorded surveys of folk music and Bach 








LP records are coming along now in organized series, cumula- 
tive columns, and five-to-ten-foot shelves. Perhaps the largest 
single recording project ever attempted under one American 
label is the Columbia World Library of Folk and Primitive 
Music which, it is claimed, “will comprise the first systematic 
mapping of the folk or oral musical tradition of humanity.” 
It will run to 30 or 40 volumes, 14 of which were released 
in the initial blast. Each volume is edited by a specialist, and 
the whole is under the supervision of Alan Lomax, who was 
formerly connected with the Folklore Division of the Library 
of Congress. 

Volumes available at the time of writing cover the folk 
music of Ireland, England, France, Australia, Scotland, Canada, 
Venezuela, Japan, India, Indonesia, Spain, Yugoslavia, French 
Africa and the Bantu-speaking peoples of the same continent. 
There is no sense in attempting to describe all of them, but 
a description of one may serve as an indication of what the 
whole series is like. 

The volume on France, edited by Cl. Marcel-Dubois and 
Maguy Andral of the Department of Musical Ethnology of 
the Musée National des Arts et Traditions Populaires, begins 
with a waltz ground out on a barrel organ of the Paris streets. 
Next is a religious song of the Paris trade guilds, and after 
that an Auvergnat dance recorded on an accordion in a Paris 
dance hall frequented by people from the Auvergne. 

The scene then shifts to Normandy for a sea-shanty and 
a nonsense song, and to Berry, Auvergne, Provence, and other 
localities for folk dances played on pipes and hurdy-gurdies. 
Next is a collection of Corsican ballads, lyrical songs, and 
work songs, and after that some street cries from Southern 
Gascony. The Basque section includes all manner of things, 
among them a portion of a High Mass with Basque words, 
songs for the game of pelota, and shepherds’ music. There 
isa march and a fiddle dance from Vendée, there are ballads 
from Brittany, and dances from the same province. The 38th 
and last selection in the set is a “Marche des Chevaux” played 
by an orchestra of bagpipes, oboes, and drums at Quimper— 
and the transition from this to the Scottish and Irish volumes 
in the series is logical enough. Full song texts and translations 
ate given, as well as numerous photographs of musical instru- 
ments, singers, dancers, and broadsides. 

Such is the approach and such the scope for one volume. 
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The Berrichon ensemble of hurdy-gurdies and bagpipes: 1946 


Each is handled in a similar way, with appropriate variations. 
The project is fairly staggering, and so is its achievement. 


Another large collection of importance (although it is a very 
small one compared to the Lomax series) is the Vox record- 
ing of Bach’s Brandenburg concertos, performed by a small 
orchestra under the direction of Jascha Horenstein. All six of 
the Brandenburg concertos have often been recorded before, 
but this is the first recording to adhere strictly and scrupu- 
lously to the letter of the scores, using obsolete instruments 
like the violino piccolo and viola da gamba, playing the flute 
parts on recorders, and reducing the size of the ensemble so 
that the harpsichord continuo sounds through as it should. 
The result is a lightness and raciness in texture, and a rich- 
ness and variety in color, which are incomparably fine. What 
is involved here is no question of dry-as-dust accuracy; what 
is involved is the very heart and soul of Bach’s conception, 
which, for the first time on records, is fully and completely 
realized. By no means the least delightful aspect of this ad- 
mirable set is the huge pamphlet that comes with it. This 
contains the complete scores of all six concertos and extensive, 
extremely informative notes by Emanuel Winternitz, curator 
of musical instruments at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The serial idea has even extended to the field of record 
reprints. Camden is responsible for the first boxed set con- 
taining all the six symphonies of Tschaikowsky, each played 
by an organization that does not exist—the Sussex, Cromwell, 
Globe, Centennial, Warwick and Star symphony orchestras; 
no conductors are named. It is no secret that Camden records, 
which are sold at a greatly reduced price, are reprints of 
Victor's old 78s, for which reason the orchestras involved 
masquerade under assumed names like those given above. 
They are probably the Philadelphia, Boston, and other Ameri- 
can ensembles which recorded for Victor in the old days, and 
the performance throughout the Tschaikowsky series are ex- 
cellent, but the recordings are poor to middling. Still and all, 
the six Tschaikowsky symphonies are there under one cover, 
and by means of this series one may study the full develop- 
ment of that composer's orchestral style, from the light, tune- 
ful, folkloric manner of his first symphony to the brilliance 
and high-flown romanticism of his last. 





The Kress Collection: Past and Future 1, Rover: Rosendium 


The history of the Kress Collection reverberates with the 
themes of expansion and magnanimity, for it reads like what 
might be called the realization of a museum director’s or a 
cultural democrat’s dream. It all began in 1939, when Samuel 
H. Kress donated some 375 paintings and 16 pieces of sculp- 
ture to the newly established National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, thereby providing, together with the Mellon 
Collection, the impetus for the subsequent bequests of 
Messrs. Widener, Dale, and Rosenwald. But this was only 
the beginning. After the official opening of the National 
Gallery in 1941, Mr. Kress continued his donations (with 
two notable ones in 1944 and 1946), this time expanding not 
only the size of the collection, but also the variety of schools 
represented. And happily, the current activities of the Kress 
Foundation indicate that this generous program will be a 
matter of future, as well as past, history. 

The high quality of the collection is of course legend by 
now;, yet too often, perhaps, it is thought of as comprising 
primarily a group of Italian paintings and sculptures ranging 
from the 13th to the 18th century. There is, to be sure, good 
reason to think this, for the Kress Collection can boast of 
some of the greatest Italian art to be found in either America 
or Europe. One need only think of such masterpieces as 
Duccio’s gold and tempera Calling of Saints Peter and Andrew 
(from the geat Maesta altarpiece in Siena), with its exquisite 
linear rhythms; or the luminous panels of Domenico Venezi- 
ano, of whose small and rare oeuvre the Kress Collection pos- 
sesses three first-rate examples; or the vibrant, sensuous 


Peter Paul Rubens: Last Supper (Sketch) . 
Kress Collection, Seattle Art Museum 


succession of Venetian paintings, from Bellini to Tiepolo yg 
Titian and Tintoretto. But to glance at the 1951 catalogs 
issued in conjunction with the 10th anniversary of the q 
lection, is to realize that by this date the Kress Collects 
could also pride itself on a superb group of French painting 
from Poussin to Ingres, which included an unusually dazzlig 
array of 18th-century canvases, featuring Watteau’s gr 
Italian Comedians, whose tragic aura strikes a profound nol 
amidst the generally ebullient and artificial tone of the rocom 
century. Nor should one neglect to mention the comparably 
fine group of 18th-century French marbles, whose quick and 
elegant spirit is not violated, but rather affirmed, by the only 
19th-century sculptures represented, Carpeaux’s pair of fisher. 
children. 

Confronted with these riches—an abundance which was 
responsible for the regional program of expansion described 
elsewhere in these pages—one is hard put to single out any 
one work for special consideration. Yet a comparison of two 
18th-century canvases—Tiepolo’s Apollo Pursuing Daphne 
and Chardin’s Kitchen Maid (both reproduced here in color) 
—may suggest something of the collection’s rich variety. It is 
perhaps surprising to realize that these two works were 
painted at approximately the same time—the Chardin in 
1738, the Tiepolo about 1750—so different are they in form 
and spirit. However, the great disparity between them bk 
comes more intelligible when one realizes that the Tiepob 
may be said to represent the final efflorescence of one grea 
pictorial era, the Chardin the beginning of another. With is 
buoyant, almost playful interpretation of the myth, its stil 
firm and unquestioning belief in the reality and relevance of 
the world of gods and goddesses, its fluent rhythms and 
idealized figures, Tiepolo’s Apollo Pursuing Daphne is still pe 
meated by the great tradition of Renaissance and Barogu 
painting, whether one looks back to Titian’s or Rubens’ 
even Pollaiuolo’s mythologies. But to turn from this to the 
Chardin is to enter another realm entirely. The colors have 
none of the sensuous artificiality which mark, say, the blue 
and pink mountain sunset of Tiepolo’s distant horizon, or the 
contrast between the rose-petal flesh of Daphne and the 
bronzed body of her river-god father, Peneios. They aft 
rather, lean and earthy, with the humble, muted colors of the 
everyday world, of kitchens and city streets. Nor do th 
rhythms of the Chardin, grave and static, find any reflection 
in the fugitive pursuit and twisting contours of the Italian’ 
work. And there is the contrast of the subject itselfi— 
gods and goddesses here, but a kitchen maid lost in quiet cot 
templation while performing the mundane chore of peelifg 
turnips. If there are elements in the Chardin of earlier trad: 
tions (notably the 17th-century Dutch), it is above all to tht 
future that this respectful and unpretentious homage to th 
world of everyday things will point—to Courbet, Manet, and 
the Impressionists, that is, to those 19th century painters who 
could accept as valid only the world they could see befort 

Continued on page % 
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Luini Bernardino: Pieta. Kress Collection, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas 


Salomon van Ruysdael: 





River Scene at Nymwegen. 
Kress Collection, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 


The Kress Collection and the Museum 1y Joi Walker 


The Samuel H. Kress Foundation has embarked upon one 
of the most imaginative schemes of public benefaction ever 
undertaken in the art world. It is to provide important works 
of art ranging in time from the 13th century to the 19th 
century for people living in 20 cities throughout the United 
States and as far west as Honolulu. The project is intimately 
related to the National Gallery of Art. After the establish- 
ment of the Gallery by Mr. Mellon, the first donation received 
was the Kress Collection, a group of 393 paintings and 
sculpture offering one of the most complete surveys of the 
Italian schools available outside Italy. This original donation 
has been increased by a series of additional gifts from both 
Samuel H. Kress and his younger brother, Rush H. Kress, and 
the Samuel H. Kress Foundation. 

Originally there was no plan to extend the Kress Collection 
beyond the National Gallery of Art. In recent years, however, 
the illness of Samuel H. Kress has transferred to his brother 
the heavy responsibility of the Kress Foundation. And it is 
to the younger Mr. Kress that the concept of donations to 
regional galleries is due. This does not mean that there has 
been any lessening of interest in the National Gallery. On the 
contrary, the Kress Collection in Washington has been con- 
stantly strengthened. 

Through continuous yet discriminating acquisitions. over 
a period of 25 years, the Kress Collection has grown to an 
aMazing size. It now numbers more than 2,000 paintings 
and sculpture. In an assemblage of this magnitude there is 
bound to be duplication. Since the average museum visitor 
can be tired and bewildered by too many examples of any 
school, a law of diminishing returns must be faced. For this 
feason the great museums of the world usually have more 
Works of art in storage than on exhibition. But a painting or 
a piece of sculpture in a vault is of little use to anyone, and 
the younger Mr. Kress is determined, as was his brother, to 
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keep works of art accessible to the public eye. 

The regional gallery program has provided the answer. 
The National Gallery of Art has released in exchange for other 
paintings and sculpture those works of art it could not usefully 
display. These the Kress Foundation has allocated to regional 
collections in various parts of the country. In consultation with 
the directors of these museums, the Foundation has also sup- 
plemented them by special purchase gifts from the existing 
Kress Collection. At present donations averaging 35 works 
of art have been made by the Kress Foundation to the follow- 
ing museums: Birmingham Museum of Art, Columbia 
Museum of Art, Honolulu Academy of Arts, Denver Art 
Museum, Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, the Isaac Del- 
gado Museum of Art, New Orleans, the Portland Art 
Museum, the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Fran- 
cisco, the Seattle Art Museum, the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, and the Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa. Gifts will also 
shortly be made to eight additional galleries. 

Usually the process of building up one of these regional 
collections takes from three to five years. It begins with dis- 
cussions between Guy Emerson, who is in charge of the pro- 
gram for the Foundation, and the director and trustees who 
represent the museum in question, and it ends with a formal 
opening. In between there are many conferences in New 
York and Washington. For every effort is made to select 
works of art to suit the needs of the particular community. 
In one case, for example, a director was able to tell the 
Foundation in confidence that his museum had reason to 
expect a bequest of certain Italian paintings. The paintings 
donated by the Kress Foundation were therefore chosen to 
avoid duplication and to supplement this future benefaction. 
Another director had no old masters and in this case every 

effort was made to provide him with 30 or more works of 
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El Greco: St. Francis Praying. Kress Collection, 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 


art offering a survey of the development of European painting. 

These regional collections have already affected deeply the 
communities to which they have been given. In terms of 
brick and mortar they have meant, in the case of the first 12 
galleries completed, eight new wings, and in one instance the 
stimulus for the construction of an entire new museum. The 
galleries built to house the Kress Collection are the most 
modern in construction, lighting, and air conditioning that 
can be devised. Mr. Kress has insisted that every precaution 
for the safeguarding and preservation of the pictures and 
sculpture be provided, and he in turn has delivered the works 
of art in the best condition possible, given their age and 
previous preservation. To this end the Kress Foundation 
has maintained a studio of restoration on Mr. Kress’s prop- 
erty at Huckleberry Hill in the Pocono Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania. There Mario Modestini and eight assistants are at 
work on the intricate problems of conserving these ancient 
and fragile panels, canvases, and sculpture. 

The construction of new buildings for the optimum dis- 
play and care of the works of art has been the community's 
contribution. In return many cities have been able to show 
for the first time important works by the old masters. Mr. 
Kress has expressed a hope and indicated a purpose behind 
his gifts. He believes that through art it is possible to de- 
velop “a deeper spiritual quality on the part of our coming 


generations.” As many supreme achievements in art hay 
been inspired by religion, the largest number of the Painting 
and sculpure in the Kress donation treat of the tremendoy 
and timeless themes of Christianity. There is a painting, fo, 
example, given to the Seattle Art Museum which shows th 
Apostles crowding around Our Lord to receive the Message 
they have handed down through the centuries to us—a belief 
dynamic and indestructible. Rubens in these few square 
inches of paint has conveyed an idea we all carry in oy 
hearts, but which through words and images we need cop. 
stantly revivified. In the same way our understanding of th 
joyousness of the Nativity is enhanced by such a noble wor 
as the fresco by Botticelli given to the Columbia Museum of 
Art, or our intuition of the mystery of the Incarnation js 
intensified by a series of beautiful Madonnas such as tk 
Mantegna in Tulsa, or the Pintoricchio in Denver or th 
Giovanni Bellini in Kansas City. For those who have learned 
to understand pictorial images, can any words convey th 
suffering involved in our Redemption with the same impac 
we experience when we look at the Pieta by Luini given w 
Houston? Similarly, great paintings showing saints and 
martyrs, such as the Perugino in Birmingham, the El Greco in 
San Francisco, the Ghirlandaio in Portland, or the Verones 
in New Orleans, forcefully convey the beauty of sanctity. 

These painted scenes and effigies, based on tradition 
Christian images, are symbols of profound truths. But this 
symbolic language must be studied to be understood, espe. 
cially today when our Christian culture has lost its former 
vigor. An interpretive guide, “Signs and Symbols in Christian 
Art,” by the Reverend George Ferguson (Oxford University 
Press ) , owes its publication to Mr. Kress’s desire that religion 
should benefit from the enlightenment and inspiration which 
the greatest of these paintings and sculpture convey. 

Not all the works of art given by the Kress Foundation are 
religious, however. In the most recent gift, for example 
which will be installed at the de Young Museum in Su 
Francisco this winter, there are portraits by Bronzino, Titian, 
de Vos, and Goya; landscapes by Claude and Salomon Ruis 
dael; a still life by Jan Fyt; and genre scenes by Strozzi and & 
Hooch. The gifts to other cities are similarly varied. But al 
the Kress donations have in common the standard of quality 
which Mr. Kress has insisted should be maintained. 

In these days of increasing leisure, art has taken on a new 
importance for the public at large. Ir has been estimated 
that in one year 60 million people attended museums in the 
United States. These visitors to galleries, many of them 0 
the regional galleries the Kress Foundation is assisting, weft 
in search of an understanding and appreciation of beauty 
They were trying to find a productive use for their leisure 
Thoreau once said, “The mass of men live lives of quiet de 
peration,” and he went on to point out how they try to kil 
time, adding, and with what tremendous scorn, “As if yo 
could kill time without injuring eternity!” 

Yet in the realm of art the mind may seek and find # 
escape from this “quiet desperation.” This belief underlie 
and justifies the Samuel H. Kress Foundation’s plan for tht 
dissemination of great paintings and sculpture. Mr. Kres 
believes that through these works of art people may gail 
that refreshment of spirit so desperately needed in our time 
It is his deepest hope that others will share his faith and wil 
continue the work he has begun. 
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Vivarini: St. John the Baptist and St. Jerome. Kress Collection, Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado. 
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J. B. Chardin: Kitchen Maid. Kress Collection, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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Kress Collection: Past and Future Continued from page 16 


them; and beyond them, even to Cézanne and the cubists, 
once one considers Chardin’s still-life grouping. His arrange- 
ment of vegetables, pots and pans can, in fact, be seen to 
contain some of the roots of abstract painting. One need only 
observe the unfailing way in which Chardin expresses the 
underlying forms of his objects, so that the lucid cylindrical 
Solume of the chopping-block with the transverse plane of 
Be cleaver becomes the leitmotif for the geometric harmonies 
f mpkin and squash, bowls and pots, harmonies which 
dude the simple, immovable form of the kitchen maid 
Bef. And the empty, one might say abstract, background 
mher emphasizes this tranquil dialectic of forms and the 
tial intervals which separate them. 


faving looked at a few Kress pictures, one might ask a few 
istions about some behind-the-scenes aspects of the Kress 
bundation. Who, for example, is in charge of the many prob- 
ms of attribution, cataloguing, identification of the ever- 
easing number of paintings and sculptures acquired by 
he Foundation during their continued donations to Washing> 
in and the regional galleries? And in whose hands are the 
icklish tasks of cleaning and restoration? Considering the 
guantity of works in the Collection—some 2,000 now, and it 
fgrowing constantly—it is astonishing that these problems 
¢ solved, by and large, by only two busy men. One of these 
the distinguished art historian, William E. Suida, the au- 
pr of many works, among them monographs on Leonardo 
Titian. It is his responsibility to participate in the selec- 
n of new works and to compile the extensive catalogues 
Washington and for those regional museums as disparate 
fographically as Miami and Honolulu. This painstaking 
involves such questions as the previous history of the 
fainting or sculpture, that is, the collections to which it had 
formerly belonged; the references to it in the art-historical 
iterature; the opinions on its authorship; the identification of 
iS subject; its relation to the artist's other works—all of 
hich information is included in the catalogues. With such 
Adiversity of works to study, Dr. Suida’s problems may indeed 
feem Herculean. On the one hand, he may tackle a question 
if attribution, as in the case of an Italian baroque Pieta in 
onze, now in the Seattle Museum. Although it was origi- 
ally thought to be by Algardi, Dr. Suida felt that the work 
pnged rather to a far lesser-known master, Massimiliano 
i. As is often the case in his work, he consulted the 
Opinions of other experts, who confirmed Dr. Suida’s own 
att-historical intuitions. Or there are, for example, the fre- 
fuent puzzles of iconography, involving the identification of 
Gich rare subjects as that of a painting by the late baroque 
fattist, Donato Creti, who represented the attempted assassi- 
Mation of Alexander the Great by his father, Philip of Mace- 
h. Or there is the further question of why Creti chose to 
paint this odd subject, the answer being—according to an 
Malian source, Zanotti—that this incident from Greek history 
$ repeated in the artist's own biography! 
» The delicate matter of the physical condition of the works 
if the Kress Collection is in the skilled hands of Mario Modes- 
ui, and it is to him that the Kress paintings owe their bril- 
fant surfaces. The problems of cleaning and restoration are 
By NO means easy ones, even beyond the question of the tech- 
mical knowledge entailed in the processes of removing grime 
yaMa varnish, interpreting X-rays and infrared photographs, 
@d repairing abraded areas. For there is the ever-present 
"question, especially in earlier tempera paintings, of the degree 
)% tepainting permissible in passages whose original paint 
has been lost. Should the work be left in its most truthful 
fe with all the scars of its history clearly visible? Should 
“the damaged areas be moderately retouched with some neu- 
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tral covering which is distinguishable from the original paint 
but less jarring visually than the sight of the underlying layers 
of canvas or gesso? Or should the restorer attempt to recreate 
the original appearance of the work? With consummate 
craftsmanship, Mr. Modestini follows the latter course, a 
method which places the highest value on the visual palat- 
ability, so to speak, of the painting, and a method which is 
probably most feasible for museum audiences composed 
primarily of laymen rather than of connoisseurs. 

If the past history of the Kress Foundation suggests how 
dynamic its activities have been, its future plans again con- 
firm the continuation of its generous donations and vigorous 
acquisition program. Only this February yet another branch 
of the collection has been opened in three newly-installed 
galleries of the de Young Museum in San Francisco, with 39 
paintings by such masters as de Hooch, Goya, Fra Angelico. 
And soon new branches will be opened to the public in 
Miami, Atlanta, and Memphis. Here, as elsewhere, the needs 
of the particular museums were taken into consideration in 
the selection of the works of art, and at times, the Foundation 
has even bought works especially requested by a museum. In 
addition, the Foundation is busy with its plans for a 15th 
anniversary exhibition in Washington in 1956, which will 
feature not only familiar works from the collection, but also 
some recent acquisitions which have not yet been shown to 
the public. One of these is an extraordinary portrait of Na- 
poleon by Jacques-Louis David, in which the Emperor is 
shown not on horseback as a great military hero or at a public 
ceremony, but rather in the intimacy of his study during the 
small hours of the morning, surrounded by his work and 
books. The candles have burnt low and the wall-clock reads 
4:13. But this is only one, and hardly the last, of the many 
visual pleasures the Kress Foundation has projected for its 
ever-increasing audience. 


J. L. David: Napoleon in His Study. Kress Collection, New York 
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Raoul Dufy 


The late Raoul Dufy has been so well 
known for the graceful wit of his final 
style—he seems to have turned the dense 
vigor of Fauvist painting into an almost 
transparent lightness—that the solid achieve- 
ments of his earlier work have been more 
or less eclipsed by the popularity of his 
sophisticated later paintings. The current ex- 
hibition at the Perls Galleries is a small 
retrospective dating from his youthful be- 
ginnings, and includes some beautiful ex- 
amples of that period which provide cause 
for regret that Dufy could not incorporate 
their best qualities into his later approach. 

The difference seems to have been one of 
commitment: in the early canvases Dufy is 
more like an actor who has given himself 
over fully to the theme which he portrays— 
he is within it, so to speak, groping for the 
realization of his role from a point inside 
the role itself, projecting his imagery from 
necessities of the heart rather than through 
a technique applied in an external manner. 

As his style grows lighter he becomes 
more a bystander; one sees him as a highly 
sensitized stenographer, jotting down, with 
a twinkling eye at times, a quick shorthand 
in which elegance and charm have replaced 
the subjective weight of the earlier state- 
ments. 


Raoul Dufy: Paysage de Munich, 1909 





From the 1903 Harfleur, almost Vuillard- 
like in its overplays of color, and, in the 
same year, Aux Martigues, in which lines 
defining the boat masts or the ripple of 
water are carefully, almost heavily set down, 
through the 1906 Le Vestibule aux Vitraux, 
divided into dignity by rectangular lengths 
of hued glass, Dufy’s development reaches 
full color resonance in the Paysage de 
Munich of 1909. Its segments of burnt 
orange and brick browns are set off against 
blue to reveal their richness slowly, like 
ripened fruit. Even as late as 1928, Le Bas- 
sin a Deauville fills its frame with the dance 
of color areas, and the linear Modele a 
l’Atelier of the following year is drawn 
gravely, in measured outlines, to convey the 
solidity of the standing figure. By 1931, 
however, Ascot: Avant la Course has left 
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this serious premise for gay flicks upon a 
dominating paper whiteness, and Le Port de 
New York of 1937 appears as a hastily 
scrawled travesty of this manner. 

In more recent years Dufy seems to have 
become aware of the dangers inherent in 
his facility; he produced, toward the end of 
his life, two paintings here which involve 
his talents more deeply: the 1951 Les Ma- 
siciens “Cowboys” and Concert Rouge au 
Pianiste, the latter aiming to recapture his 
early color sonority through broad red 
swatches which reinforce the graphically 
suggested interior and orchestra. But the 
artist succeeded in only a partial bridging 
of the gap between his two personalities in 
paint; the cleavage was apparently too wide, 
and time, as always, not long enough. 
(Perls, to March 12.) —SAM FEINSTEIN. 


Coggeshall and Lazzari 


In his recent work Coggeshall moves away 
from the world of obscure and vaporous 
suggestivity toward a more stark and dis- 
ciplined form of painting in which the in- 
dividual stroke and shape are specific and 
clearly stated units and the whole is the 
exact sum of these conglomerate parts. Not 
enough paintings were available at the time 
of review to indicate which of several simul- 
taneous directions is dominant, but the artist 
appears to gain in lucidity while retaining 
the sensibility of his earlier work. 

Pietro Lazzari exhibits some of the wash 
drawings of horses for which he is well 
known, along with several massive semi- 
cubist horse sculptures and a finely modeled 
head with interesting use of color and for- 
eign material. Cement paintings akin to 
fresco are also included, long friezes which 
make use of both raised and incised line 
in an unfurling ribbon of lilting, dancing 
movement. The wash drawings recall the 
Japanese woodcuts of horses through the 
similar use of graceful, significant line. 
(Parsons, to March 12.)—M.S. 


Federation of Modern Painters 


With 61 pictures by 61 artists, the Feder- 
ation of Modern Painters can do little more 
than indicate the bewildering variety of its 
members’ viewpoints. These range from 
the genteel conservatism of Waldo Pierce 
or the Fauve-colored impressionism of 
Lawrence Campbell to the forefronts of 
abstraction as seen in Bolotowsky’s elegant 
adjustments of sharp-edged rectangles or 
Margo’s frenetic tangle of twisting, an- 
guished forms. Most of the other pictures 
lie somewhere between these poles, whether 
it be the belated, but attractive, cubist vari- 
ations of Frelinghuysen, George L. K. Mor- 
ris, Moller, or Davidson, or the more 
rewarding directions pursued by such artists 
as Moy, Benn, Tam, Vytlacil, von Wicht, 
Pousette-Dart, or Kienbusch, with their 
vibrant textures, coloristic invention, and 
expressionist energies. If the over-all effect 
of the show is of something good spread 
a little too thin, at least there should be a 


picture here to match just about every taste. 
(A.A.A.) —R.R. 
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Louis Schanker: Circle Image No. 36 


Louis Schanker 


It is rare that a group of paintings Gi 
warrant a single title without straining # 
the bonds but Circle Image aptly 
the unity and consistent force of this 
Each painting and drawing is a cha 
the search and exploration of circular for 
and the overall impact of the show 


strong that you come away with ta 
single vision of the concentric — 
Schanker has created. = 

In all of them you feel the rugged, 
powerful structure on which each paifiting 
rests, no matter how he has muted the lines 
and forms with overlays of pure 
There is order and activity in them all 
attests to the clarification the artist Wa 
seeking and which in no way detracts rom 
the rude strength and adult vitality 
produced it. 

Two of the canvases, #35 and #9% 
affirm this point in that no civilizing surtae 
has been laid over them. In fact, #358 
almost a reverse of the process—the violent 
vital black circles being imposed on a back 
ground of heavy, vivid strokes of colot 
#36, on the other hand, is a surge amd 
swirl of nervous black curves with a cout 
terpoint of blues, brushed on lightly. 

The other exceptions to the muted tech- 
nique of the white paintings are the cold, 
dynamic painting in the gallery window 
(white circles on inky black) and the large 
rectangular woodblock. The latter attests © 
the 20 years of work in this medium 
is a tour de force. It is controlled and free, 
as much painting as sculpture. This and the 
group of drawings show h unerring 4 
Schanker’s hand. (Borgenicht, to March 5.) 
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Misch Kohn 


Although his prints have been notable in 
many exhibitions. such as the Brooklyn 
Museum annuals, this is the first one-man 
show in New York for an artist whose 
hic workshop is an important influence 
at the Institute of Design in Chicago. And 
an unusual exhibition this is, for Misch 
Kohn is the leading master of one of the 
Jeast common graphic media—wood engrav- 
ing. (The design is carved on the smooth 
cross-grain of heavy boxwood; printed un- 
der great pressure, the lines are deeply 
into the paper and the black- 
est blacks and cleanest whites may be 
achieved. ) 

Kohn’s conceptions are as powerful as 
his technical equipment; in fact, to judge 
from the range of his work from 1949 to 
the present, the two have ventured hand 
in hand. The early Tiger is a strong, square 
characterization of the animal; Phoenix 
(1953) is a burst of imaginative force. 
Fisherman is a genuinely fresh interpreta- 
tion, The weight and textural splendor of 
the nets is made actual through the artist's 
realization of the inherent potentialities of 
his medium. There are some marvelous ap- 
paritions, all the more compelling because 
they are so starkly embossed: Portrait of a 
Contemporary (1951); Three Visitors With 
Entourage; The Prisoners (like a frieze 
carved on paper); and the Japanese figures, 
Kabuki and Warrior Jagatai. 

Abstract paintings are also being shown; 
their main attraction is Kohn’s use of gold 
leaf. The prints dominate the scene; they 
have the impact of a major achievement. 
(Weyhe, to April 2.) —S.B. 





























Misch Kohn: Kabuki 
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Art of the Hebrew Tradition 


The recent exhibition of Art of the Hebrew 
Tradition marked the tercentenary of the 
first Permanent Jewish community estab- 
lished on Manhattan Island, and revealed, 
at the Same time, those stylistic influences 
which have affected Jewish ceremonial art 
in Europe and the Far East since the 13th 
century, 

_ Since the days of antiquity these art ob- 
jects have not been characterized by a style 
distinctly their own, and with so few ex- 
amples surviving from medieval times or 
fom the Renaissance—because of persecu- 
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Circumcision Plate: Poland, 18th Century. 
At the Metropolitan 


tions and the consequent destruction of 
ceremonial works of art, scarcely more than 
a dozen are known today which antedate 
the year 1500—more than half of the ex- 
hibits here were made in the 18th Century, 
and the dominant influence manifest is that 
of the baroque, vigorous and bold in some 
instances, more feminine and _ elaborated 
towards the complex intricacies of rococo 
in others. 

The most handsome pieces here integrate 
their decoration within the object's sim- 
plicity of contour: a cylindrical Torah case 
of copper inlaid with silver arabesque orna- 
ments, made in Damascus by Joseph, son 
of Abaspoh, in 1565, and inscribed in Sa- 
maritan; a 17th Century Passover plate 
made in Western Europe and engraved with 
the maker’s inscription ‘““Made by my hands, 
not to boast, the humble Joel Kunsburg”; 
an 18th Century circumcision plate, shaped 
as a slightly flattened oval, and depicting, 
through the rhythmically disposed low re- 
lief figures, the sacrifice of Isaac. 

Most of the objects on view were used 
in synagogue services, and their materials 
were silver, brass, pewter and gold. Ex- 
amples of woodwork, manuscripts, glass- 
ware, faience and textiles rounded out the 
display. (Metropolitan Museum )—S.F. 


Denman Collection 


Aviator John Denman, who pilots a strato- 
cruiser between Tokyo, Manila and Hong- 
kong, started his collection with the purchase 
of a painting by Joe Jones ten years ago. 
Since then he and his wife have gradually 
accumulated a collection of more than 20 
paintings by contemporary American artists, 
all of them modest in size, but selected with 
such care and judgement that the quality is 
almost uniformly high, each work a fine and 
characteristic example of the artist’s highest 
level of achievement. 

Personal taste rather than names and 
vogues have governed the selection, which 
includes a Marin and a Stuart Davis along- 
side the work of younger men such as 
Charles Oscar and Robert Knipschild, and 
it is a taste with the capacity to expand and 
develop, as evidenced by the most recent 
acquisition, a violent and discordant pastel 
drawing by de Kooning. The choice is not 
confined to a particular style of painting or 
phase of American art, but encompasses 
the realism of Jack Levine’s miraculously 
wrought Pawnshop Study No. 1 and Ben 
Shahn’s tense and somber Schoolboy, as 
well as the minutely textured abstract paint- 
ing of Mark Tobey, the mystical innuendos 
of Morris Graves and the private visions of 
the world of Arthur Dove. 

This is a rewarding exhibition, partly 


because it is always gratifying to find a 
collection assembled with both wisdom and 
love, but also because it has been formed by 
people who are young and without great 
means yet who like paintings well enough 
to make them an important part of their 
lives. Perhaps more timorous would-be col- 
lectors will find encouragement in the Den- 
mans’ example. (Alan, to March 5.)—M.S. 


New Talent 


One of the attractions of this new gallery 
is its attempt to create, for the displayed 
work, a sense not of a gallery, but of a liv- 
able interior comparable to the house-or- 
apartment walls of prospective buyers, and 
the effort succeeds in making accessible what 
might otherwise seem “difficult” works. 

The first show here consists of a traveling 
exhibition selected for the American Feder- 
ation of Arts by museum directors and 
critics throughout the United States. Thirty 
painters and five sculptors are represented, 
and although the general tendency of their 
work is toward non-figurative expression, its 
degree ranges from the simplified semi- 
realism of Patricia Wartik’s Quiet Beach to 
Roland Ginzel’s taut broad sweeps of Oc- 
tober the 14th and Enrique Montenegro's 
subjective, splashy Golgotha, both com- 
pletely abstract. 

Whether all the choices for this show are 
indeed “the most promising younger artists 
in their respective localities” is a point open 
to question, but the show as a whole mir- 
rors, on a scale more easily grasped than 
that in the Whitney Annual, the current 
idioms in this country, and includes some 
effective examples by Tino Nivolo, Kenzo 
Okada, Louis Bunce, Robe:t Helman, 
Robert D’Arista, Calvin Albert, Elbert 
Weinberg, Tom Hardy and John O'Neil. 
(Duveen-Graham, to March 8.)—S.F. 


Elbert Weinberg: Ritual Figure. 
At Duveen-Graham 

















































Charles Schucker: “Let there be light ...” 


Charles Schucker 


Spatial infinity and the continuity and 
identity of matter and energy are the am- 
bitious themes of Charles Schucker’s large, 
fluid paintings. The paint is brushed and 
poured onto heavy unsized canvas with care- 
ful control, the firm edge melting into the 
blurred one as each area of color fades into 
another, as each implied form is absorbed 
into a vast state of flux. Yet these paintings 
attempt to convey more than a sensation of 
amorphous ambiguity, for each deals with a 
specific idea—the unity of the elements in 
Tumult in the Blue, where sky and earth 
and ocean depth overlap interchangeably; 
the explosive birth of light in Let there be 
Light; or the transcendance of the spirit in 
The Dream where faint gossamer figures 
drift along celestial paths. The full satura- 
tion of the absorbent canvas results in colors 
of glowing intensity and rich luminosity, 
while the lack of texture and visible pig- 
ment enhance the insubstantial, visionary 
effect. (Passedoit, to March 26.)—M. S. 


Mathieu 


This over-publicized French painter is cur- 
rently showing a group of recent canvases, 
identified by literary and historical titles, 
which re-enact the gestures that have al- 
ready become identified with his name. The 
familiar black and white canvases are here 
(as well as some colored ones) on which 
an act of violence is performed with pig- 
ment. For all their effort to make a display 
of the paint itself (in large signatures of 
pseudo-calligraphy), these works are essen- 
tially designed, not painted, and so highly 
contrived that one can only concur with 
the opinion of Michel Seuphor, stated else- 
where in these pages, that “dash, audacity 
and a large dose of bluff are the main in- 
gredients in this painter's work .. .” The 
catalogue includes an apposite appreciation 
by Mark Tobey. (Kootz, to March 5.) 

—H.K. 


Casein Painters 


Because works in casein are so often placed 
either in the category of oil or watercolor, 
according to the handling of the medium, 
the National Society of Painters in Casein 
has established its first nationwide juried 
exhibition, giving casein paintings, regard- 
less of treatment, an opportunity to be seen 
and judged as a group. The exhibition is of 
special interest in that it reveals the wide 
range of possibilities inherent in casein, a 
paint derived from curdled milk which be- 
comes waterproof when mixed with water, 
so that it dries quickly and can be painted 
over almost immediately, permitting trans- 
parent glazes or the building up of a thick 
impasto. 

Joseph Kaplan, who won the John J. 
Newman Memorial Medal for his Wel/fleet, 
Low Tide, uses the paint as one would use 
watercolor in a thin runny fashion to create 
a moist seascape, while Sol Mann, winner 
of the Sudler & Hennessey first prize, han- 
dles it more like oil, brushing it lightly over 
layers of underpainting, varying the texture 
and thickness of the paint, in his well-con- 
structed Still Life with Flowers. In The 
Casino by Sol Wilson, which was awarded 
the Grumbacher prize, the casein is opaque, 
applied with swift free brushwork, and in 
Lee Jackson’s Wild Horse Race, Rodeo, also 
a prizewinner, the same paint is used in the 
manner of a Renaissance wash drawing. 

Among the notable non-prizewinning 
paintings are Richard Hoffman’s adroitly 
composed Neighborhood Nocturne and 
Jean Liberte’s knowledgeable, forcefully 
painted Mexican Landscape. (Riverside Mu- 
seum. ) —M.S. 


Alex Colville 


For Colville, reality is a complete recogni- 
tion of the objective world. Stated in images 
so stark, concrete and visible this very defi- 
niteness endows his tempera paintings, 
strangely enough, with mysterious and 
sometimes symbolic dimensions. Careful 
craftsmanship and meticulous detail aptly 
display Colville’s attachment to 15th cen- 
tury Italian painting, though his vision is 
colder and more impersonal. This esthetic 
distance, with an almost analytical detach- 
ment from subject matter, is a disturbing 
note in these well-executed works. Like 
frozen images that will never move nor 
breathe, they are void of human vitality or 
feeling. Colville’s force lies in his strange, 
forbidding moods, as provoked in the night- 
marish Horse and Train, and in Visitors 
are Invited to Register, an interior with one 
isolated figure. The dynamic arrangement of 
forms in Two Riveters make it one of the 
more boldly composed works in the exhibi- 
tion. (Hewitt, to March 19.)—A.N. 


Cato and Kupferman 


That first impressions need not necessarily 
be lasting ones is manifest in this two-man 
show, where both artists make initial sur- 
face impact but fail to affect their audience 
more deeply. 

Like the complex markings scrawled by 
an ice skater, Robert Cato’s linear curls are 
sprayed by airbrush into elegant doodles 
vignetted on white, but except for #2 and 
#7, which develop a sense of spacial and 
emotional depth, the intertwined loops are 
merely calligraphic decorations which do 
not evoke a convincing imagery. 





Lawrence Kupferman’s watercolor and ¢. 







caustic medium fascinates him with jg You 
manipulative possibilities. He pours ani Orga 
trickles the paint, letting it run its couy & this 
into edged featheriness, then draws into i, B from 





with black lines which mix here and thee artist 
within the wet flows. This dramatic use y  fascit 
accidentals is effective at first, but the yp. work 
tuosity of the painter's craftsmanship py. late 

cludes the observer's further involvemen  2f@Y 


(Jackson, to March 19.)—S.F. form 
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Ruth Horton hytk 
The oil paintings, Muted Values, is both the pre 
most ambitious and the most artistically gent! 
gratifying in this artist's small first showing rhytl 
Its simple geometric shapes move as in swit mor 
flight, pulsating and harmonious. The mor } and 
numerous watercolors, colorful and decom § and 


tive abstractions, summon up faint assocs. of tl 
tions with landscape and plant life. (Crespi 


ever. 
March 14-19.) —A.N. tatio 
lyin, 

Herman Cherry furic 
On the upper floor of the gallery you come - 
into the night world which comprises the ‘ai 
current work of Herman Cherry. The two = 
largest canvases are the culmination of his ‘As 


efforts to fuse color and form into a single 
unit. In one of these, the squarish blue 
forms are backed by soft edges of brown 
with just one bright speck of red highlight. 
ing the granular surface. Its companion, ia 
size at least, has brighter blue accents and. 
the suggestion of a larger central figuigl 
rather than the freely spaced color area 
in the former. q 

Except for the few smaller canvases which 
are related to his previous work, and ip 
which the colors form free and shifti 
shapes, the canvases here are keyed to thif 
luminous black space. Geometric for 
seem to be hidden beneath their suhag 
until a closer look reveals a wealth of color 
and imagery shining forth. On the wholk. 
the paintings are handsome and contal 
and perhaps the most successful are thi 
in which he has used sanded areas with 
greatest restraint. There is one in 
the blacks and purples are applied 
strong and careful modulation (it hag 
bright blue comma in the upper right Ii 
corner) and here, as in others, the artist 
achieved the rich texture and tonality 
can often be more easily gained by 
treated canvas. (Stable, to March Ie 
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Elizabeth Olds 


An oriental mood distinguishes the new 
exhibition of watercolors and woodblock 
prints by Elizabeth Olds. Quiet, contem | to 
plative emotional states are achieved by | of 
delicate calligraphy capturing lonely birds | st 
and fishing boats in infinite uncluttered 





spaces. Though both media are expressively | g 
handled, the series of prints on rice paper 9 it 
are most eloquently realized. Their decor’ | o 
tive, semi-abstract forms, cut with an elec | o 
trical tool instead of a knife, are imaginative | 
and technically sound conceptions. Subtle } t 
spacing of fragile boat shapes and the ut | § 
of the wood grain for rich surface textue § s 
makes Salmon Boats one of the outstanding } 2 
things in the show. Running Birds isa suc — b 
cessful combination of movable woodblock — | 
printing and silk-screen technique. Masy § 2 


others are also rewarding as the artist dis 
penses with all superfluous detail to produc 
work of refinement and restraint. (ACA, ® 
March 12.) —A.N. 
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Yasuo Kuniyoshi 


Organized arou: d the theme of the circus, 
this small and well-selected group ranges 
from the 1920s to 1952, the year of the 
artist's death. The stylistic evolution is a 
fascinating and remarkable one. In the early 
works, there are still strong overtones of 
late cubism, especially in the brown and 
gray palette and the almost Légeresque 
forms with their spherical torsos, attenu- 
ated limbs, and mechanical repetition of 
thythms. In the handsome and distinctive 
late works, however, the colors have be- 
come high-keyed and iridescent in their 
gently muted pinks, oranges, purples; the 
rhythms have become more intricate and 
more tightly interlocked; and the forms 
and paint textures are spread out more flatly 
and thinly on the picture surface. To speak 
of these works in purely formal terms, how- 
ever, is to miss their intriguing interpre- 
tation of the circus world. Here the under- 
lying sense of terror and menace and the 
furious brilliance of these pageants of 
masks, Japanese balloons, pennants, clowns 
are captured with a curiously muffled and 
delicate elegance which saves them from 
the coarseness and stridency potential to 
the subject. (Downtown, to March 19.) 

—R.R. 


Yasuo Kuniyoshi: Fish Kite 
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Walter Kamys: View of Toledo 
Walter Kamys 


Fantastic islands and shadowy clusters of 
towering buildings emerge in the center 
of Kamys’ canvases, the crystal patterns of 
structures slowly taking shape out of the 
sutrounding void. The building units are 
generally small exact squares overlapping 
in a shallow backward and forward rhyth- 
mic motion, creating an ambiguous shifting 
Movement so that one is not sure whether 
the process is one of destruction or solidifica- 
tion. Some of the paintings are more 
specific, like The Island, in which land and 
sea are laid out in the neat patchwork of 
an aerial view, and View of Toledo which 
borrows dramatic lighting effects from its 
Predecessor and employs them in a studious 
analytic fashion. 

The exhibition also includes some ink 
drawings, crisp architectural vistas with deli- 
cate transparencies and exciting textures. 
(B. Schaefer, to March 19.)—M. S. 
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Hazard Durfee 


His current exhibition is based upon Hazard 
Durfee’s recent stay in Italy, and the warm 
Italian sun seems to have melted, to a con- 
siderable degree, the netlike webs which 
have enclosed his semi-abstract forms into 
faceted, relatively translucent areas. What 
begins to emerge in his work is a great 
solidity, a heaviness which takes on emo- 
tional weight as well. 

Durfee’s subjects here have less the look 
of motifs: they are not so much mere frame- 
works upon which the painter has too often 
hung his pictures in the past; he has, in- 
stead, given these Italian themes their due 
as directly meaningful experiences for him 
and has translated, too, the effect of the 
golden Italian light to dramatize their im- 
pact. Among the water colors in this show 
two studies for Palatine are strikingly hand- 
some, a quality shared by Green Dome 
among the oils. (Grand Central Moderns, 
to March 10.) —S.F. 


Henry Koerner 


This artist's controversial juxtapositions 
have taken a turn to domesticity, his paint- 
ing technique to much lighter tones and 
broken color, his backgrounds to Pittsburgh 
where he is now teaching. 

My Parents: No. 3 continues a previous 
theme and is the only picture that com- 
bines past and present: the couple, as two 
enlarged faces, painted grey and caught in 
the wink of an eye like a photograph, ob- 
serve through a window the new young 
bride putting away her violin. A new sub- 
ject is Tight Rope Act, shown in three dra- 
matic phases, an imagined experience of 
two young acrobats over a deep railroad 
valley in Pittsburgh. 

The strength and healthiness of the flesh 
are expressed in intimate scenes, in paint- 
ings and sensitive pen drawings of mother 
and baby. There is a blue of optimism in 
the portrait of the baby suggesting some- 
thing more serious than sentiment—that 
quality which in the treatment of A// Flesh 
seems too heavily insisted upon and in The 
Bride: No. 2, grossly overdone. (Midtown, 
to March 19.)—S.B. 


John Taylor Arms 


This exhibition commemorates John Taylor 
Arms, an artist well-known for his superb 
etchings. Having dealt mostly with archi- 
tectural subjects, he took particular delight 
in the intricate detail of churches and pre- 
ferred the gothic style above others. A view 
of the entire facade, Lace in Stone, Rouen 
Cathedral, is one of the richest etchings in 
the show. In Venetian Mirror reflections of 
buildings along the Grand Canal are pre- 
cisely executed. Many of his etchings are 
miniatures containing remarkable details 
for their size—among them, The Principle 
Portal of the Church of San Pablo. Includ- 
ed in the exhibition are a group of very 
fine line drawings, unshaded, from which he 
made his plates. (Grand Central, to March 
12.) —C. L. F. 


Lynda McNeur 


The watercolors of this widely travelled New 
Zealand-born artist cover a variety of sub- 
jects from the Maoris of her native land to 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau and the 
streets of San Francisco's Chinatown, and 
range in emotional intensity from the cruel 





Memory of a Dying Child to the delicate 
fantasy of scenes from Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Concern with image and idea take 
precedence over formal and technical con- 
siderations, but her maturity as an artist and 
skill in her craft are not adequate to the 
ambitious images she wishes to convey. The 
unpretentious landscapes and a charming 
sketch, entitled Picnic are more successful 
and reveal a fresh and unhackneyed ap- 
proach. (Barzansky, to March 12.)—M. S. 





Maurice Golubov: Prophetic Figure 


Maurice Golubov 


One subject prevails in this exhibition of 
oils—the human figure. Time, place, cos- 
tume, features are minimized to the merest 
suggestions; outline, atmosphere color, light 
and shade convey the subtleties of group 
relationships in Contemplation, Rescue, 
Paradise Lost—as well as the solitary dignity 
of Prophetic Figure. 

Golubov’s style is an achievement of ma- 
turity in expression. Using brushwork ap- 
parently sketchy over dark underpainting, 
he captures the emotional eloquence of the 
body within a curiously provocative climate 
of line and color. Mostly it is a somber at- 
mosphere created, but in the Wanderers a 
rosy light vibrates through the browns and 
Contemplation 1955 admits a vivid blue 
that is like a chink of the infinite spaces 
amid the dominant earth tones of the ex- 
hibition. (Korman, to March 26.)—S.B. 


Kathe Kollwitz 


In one of the most complete selections of 
her etchings and lithographs ever shown in 
this country, it is possible to detect the con- 
sistently dour and passionate note which 
one connects with the familiar figures and 
self portraits Kathe Kollwitz produced in 
the thirties. 

From the earliest etchings, except for one 
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or two studies such as Self Portrait with 
Lamp, one feels the rising protest against 
fear and hunger and misery which reached 
its most tragic pitch in the Death Series 
and the pitiless self portrait, the drooping 
image of a woman battered by sorrow and 
haunted by the misery she has seen and 
portrayed. The early political etchings from 
the Peasants’ Revolt are either drawn in 
sharp, almost illustrative terms, or Daumier- 
like in the encroaching shadows which sur- 
round the illuminated faces. 

In the lithographs, her technical com- 
mand of shaded volume and _ tortuously 
twisted forms is so consistent that it under- 
lines her devotion to theme rather than 
method. The traces of Daumier (and even 
Munch) are evident here and there, but 
her impact comes almost entirely from the 
intensity of emotional drive and her de- 
termination to face us with the misery and 
torment we inflict on one another. (Ken- 
nedy, to March 31.) —L.G. 


E. Powis Jones 


Many things interest E. Powis Jones—those 
mundane objects which take on intensity as 
if suddenly focused upon: a brush, an in- 
sect, a saddle, flags, ropes; here and there a 
portrait head. These he renders on his can- 
vas not so much as transformations in paint 
but as restatements of their pertinent visual 
facts. 

Jones’ realistic approach, however, is 
never merely imitative. His drawing is set 
down freely but selectively, with graphic 
accent upon the salient features of his sub- 
jects, and thin washes of color (at times as 
loose as watercolor) lend the forms a weight 
which seems casually placed, but may be 
seen on second glance as carefully consid- 
ered emphasis toward solidifying the image. 
(New, to March 12.)—S.F. 


Ugo Liberi 


A young Italian-American artist in whom 
the gallery has shown great faith is now 
being represented by a series of small oils 
which trace his development from the literal 
and cautious Steps of three years ago to his 
far more personal treatment of architectural 
forms in Building Patterns. In this he has 
produced a truthful but creative rendering 
of cement structures through a series of flat 
planes. His response to the cylinders and 
metal constructions of industrial sights is 
far more personal than that of the figure 
and it is to be hoped that he'll continue in 
that direction. (Wellons, to March 12.) 


—L.G. 
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Savo Radulovic: Bridge over Arno 


Savo Radulovic 


This is the first appearance of this artist's 
work since his success in Philadelphia over 
a year ago, and the two major paintings in 
the show illustrate his progress since then. 
Anaesthesia, a vivid representation of the 
visual and sensory whirlpool experienced 
by a patient on the operating table contains 
elements which predict his new work: The 
Eclipse, an intensely rhythmic vision of 
stellar space. The whiplash of color and line 
swirling across the surface seems to capture 
meteoric speed; a ballet of swift tracery 
emanating from a circular core of energy. 
He, like a number of other artists, is clearly 
seeking a plastic realization of the search 
which occupies so much scientific thought. 

In the smaller canvases, most of which 
are the result of his Fulbright stay in Italy, 
there is the beginning of his personal re- 
sponse to the movement inherent in seem- 
ingly stationary objects. Ponte Vecchio and 
Bridge Over the Arno carry the wavy “oil- 
slick” pattern of forms from the river re- 
flections up through the bridges themselves. 
Dante’s Birthplace is transformed from a 
solid stone building in a dark little square 
to a dancing colorful world which is a 
blend of his Inferno and the crisp blue of 
Florentine light. Radulovic invests all he 
sees with a dynamism and color which is 
very much his own and he has the skill to 
project it to the viewer. (Ganso, to March 
12.) —L.G. 


Matrix Group 


Regarding the forms of their expressions 
and just what they wish to express, the 
intentions of this group of four artists re- 
main unclear. Some Matisse-like, some 
Klee-like, some child-like, Harry Roberts’ 
enigmatic portraits in brilliant reds and 
yellows run in a sombre, almost pessimistic 
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130th Annual Exhibition 
Through March 20 


1-6 P. M. Daily including Sundays 
Admission Free 
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vein. Paintings and collages with the tid one ¢ 

coloring of stained-glass showing throug bron 

heavy black structural lines are the work _ 

of abstractionist Robert Goodman. Gail § 'S § 

colored, Carroll Horgan’s paintings ap print 

lively, but for the most part purposelesl § form 
complex. Very similar in style, the sam that 
may be said for Mildred Horgan’s work Le 

(Matrix, to March 6.) —C.LF. 8 

cove: 

Joan Mitchell gant 

The new paintings by Joan Mitchell have on 

undergone considerable change pointing t - 

a deeper, more intense involvement with } “08 

her art. Gone are the thin paint tonalities } sculf 





and the flickering, sometimes facile drawing 
line, and in their place full-blooded color 
make its entrance, while line becomes sub 
ordinate to the major picture forms. Mis 
Mitchell’s painting images have become 





































more complex and searching, and there is dive 
a dramatic play of thick pigmentation § follc 
against thinner color washes, extending both tion 
the emotional and the plastic values of her 
work. - 
In some very large canvases, centralized As 
color masses isolated in a white field floa } hun 
horizontally across the picture plane. Some  elen 
times the corners and outer areas are not no | 
fully resolved so that the artist's control of of 
space becomes questionable. In the smaller I 
paintings form expands and extends ove | ‘it 
the entire surface, making for tighter, more and 
integrated space. The fact is that Miss Mit } his 
chell is capable of sustaining vital and pro | pop 
vocative abstract imagery referring basically 
to landscape (some assume forms like huge * 
sprawling city-scapes seen from vast dis Not 
tances). The nature of change and transition but 
in her work indicate definite conceptual sug 
advance. (Stable, to March 12.)—AN. in | 
qua 
“Thank God for Tea!”’ and 
Documents, letters, wares, and paintings by | poi 
anonymous Chinese artists illustrate how | arr 
trade with China worked specifically with v0i 
the port of New York between 1785 and ( 
1860. The show is divided into fout : 
phases, the first marking the maiden voy | WO 
age to China of the Empress, the second | pre 
showing details of how trade operated bY | are 
tracing the expedition of the Lion in i815, oil 
the third being a group of goods exported fo 
between the 30s and the 40s, and the 
fourth being an aggregate of export pome the 
lains, many adapted to satisfy thei “les | gu 
knowing” western purchasers. Presented i0 J th, 
an interesting manner, this exhibition, & } 4), 
titled “Thank God for Tea!”, is a compe] 
hensive study of trade history rather than 
a collection of Chinese art. ( Brooklyn Mu} a 
seum, to April 15.) —C.L.I to 
Continucd on page # OV 
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A Critic’s Notebook Continued from page 7 


Rehn Gallery came into being in the ground floor of a private 
house. It was in every sense a private gallery, necessitating 
the ringing of the front door bell to gain admittance. If, in- 
advertently, the reviewer entered rather late in the afternoon, 
he would find a gathering of artists taking tea. (One timid, 
young aft reviewer discovered this situation and, skirting 
hashfully around the exhibition walls, passed up a kindly 
iavitation to join the party.) Subsequently, this gallery moved 
to the Avenue. There were some astonishing exhibition 
rooms off the Avenue, such as the pseudo-gothic castle of the 
Kleinberger establishment on 54th Street. The interior was 
rather dim and dingy, but it held some outstanding exhibi- 
tions, particularly one of French Primitives. This building is 
one of the “snows” that soon disappeared. On 56th Street, a 
bronze company took over an entire building, displaying on 
its successive floors paintings, watercolors, sculptures and 
prints at one and the same time. These exhibitions were 
formidable experiences for the reviewer, who had been told 
that the essentials of her occupation were legs and space. 
Legs withstood the test, but space was never adequate for 
coverage of such mammoth concatenations of art. This gar- 
gantuan project did not long survive. The Ferargil Galleries 
supported for a time a minor gallery of arts and crafts, which 
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intiato derived its title from the Latin ferrum and argile, a designa- 
ent wih | tion retained for the larger galleries of paintings and 
tonalitie J sculptures. 
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Capogrossi Continued from page 11 









there is diversity, and possibly even metamorphosis. He is simply 
entation F following instinctive form judgments, allowing his crea- 
— tions to lead him where they will. Certainly this is far re- 






moved from the austere and profound theory of a Mondrian. 





-ntralizel } “AS 1 work I find enormous problems. Enormous. I make 
ield flea } hundreds of bad drawings, but then I find something. These 
ie. Some | elements I use suffice for me at the moment, there seems 
cea no end of the problems they bring me.” The problems are 
» smaller | % Purely abstract nature, the fixed problems of the painter: 


things in space, negative space, psychological space, gestalt, 
and that vague quantity of imagination we call poetry. Now 


nds over 
ter, more 








Miss Mit- | his forms move up the page like vines, now they herring- 
pet bone across, now they move delicately up and down like 
like huge | °2 oriental manuscript. But this is mot calligraphic either. 
vast dis | Not only is Capogrossi ignorant of oriental art and theory, 





transition 
onceptual 
-A.N. 


but he has the definite purpose of avoiding the quality of 
suggestion in the individual sign. His sign is only significant 
in how it performs in the whole. He says he seeks a musical 
quality. By that he means both the abstraction of music, 
and pethaps also the sound, the voice. It was Carra who 
pointed out in 1913 that the pre-20th-century art “was an 


art of silence” and that the 20th century found, at last, its 
voice, 
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Since he is not doctrinaire, Capogrossi is capable of 
wonder and has an elastic point of view. He scoffs at dire 
predictions of the death of easel painting. “As long as an 
atist is moved, he will pick up anything, even canvas and 








in 1815, f : : : ; * 

- exported oils to express his emotions.” Capogrossi even believes that 
and the | {t the artist it is necessary to find the essential, even with 

ort pone | the pretext of a subject. He does not envision a “new lan- 

heir “les 





guage of painting” in the universal sense, for he points out 
that it took five centuries for the Romans to supersede Greek 
at, and then only in architecture. Perhaps, after five cen- 
turies, Capogrossi muses, there will be a tabula rasa and the 
few language can exist. As for him, he does not pretend 
have the key to the future, only a temporary key to his 
own temperament. 
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PORTRAITS, INC. 


POR FRAIT CENTER - OF AMERICA 


Your choice of today’s 
foremost portrait painters 


136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 








Be by §.Ralph Maurello 


Over 400 Illustrations of 
Basic Procedures and Techniques 


@ The most comprehensive ref- 
erence manual on the airbrush 
ever published — packed from 
Only cover to cover with more prac- 
$795 tical know-how on operating 

procedures and techniques than 
all other books on the subject combined. A complete 
visual instruction course. Invaluable for commercial 
artists and photographers. 









@ Clear, step-by-step explanations of rendering and 
retouching projects as applied to mechanical illustra- 
tion rendering; product design; architectural render- 
ing; pictorial rendering; portrait rendering and 
restoration, etc.—plus invaluable “tricks of the trade’. 







@ Hundreds of show-how drawings and photos, with 
examples of outstanding airbrush work by famous 
artists and illustrators. 
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WM. PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 



























Charles Heidenreich 


An increasing breaking of forms and more 
abstract adventures in the spatial effects of 
colors characterize Heidenreich’s new show. 
His compositions have an interesting loose- 
jointedness about them. Wide areas of 
purple, red, and blue from which round 
yellow shapes emerge—sometimes barely 
realized, sometimes fully rolled—suggest 
such various themes as city lights, a hot 
summer day by the sea, and the sound of 
sirens. The casualness of the forms, the 
brazen colors combined with some over- 
painting upon scratched surfaces, evoke a 
quality of suspended animation keeping 
the canvases vivid even when these various 
elements seem not quite intergrated. 
(Salpeter, to March 19.)—S. B. 





William Meyerowitz 


A capable colorist, Meyerowitz is showing 
oils of landscapes in a readily accessible vein 
of representation tinged with the cubist- 
derived patterning that is too often the con- 
vention nowadays. The Cellist, in strong 
red-orange, achieves more intensity than the 
landscapes; Men of the Book is a sympa- 
thetic composition with its romanticized 
lights and shadows, the rhythmic faces. The 
expression is unhappily compromised by a 
veiling of color. The angular, simplified 
planes and figures of The Wailing Wall set 
this picture apart from the others to suggest 
possibilities of a more individual develop- 
ment. (Schoneman, to March 15.)—S.B. 


William Meyerowitz: The Gallop 





Tanager Trio 


Radically different in style, Messina, Rock- 
lin and Levitan comprise this three-man 
show. In spite of a serious undercurrent, 
particularly obvious in his hospital sub- 
jects, such as the large work titled 
Paraplegic, Messina’s amusing abstracts set 
a gay and carefree mood. Working in 
delicately sculptured and bent metals, he is 
sensitive to form relationships. He lends 
mobility to Mother and Child, the child 
swinging from the Mother’s outstretched 
arms and the latter rocking on her chair. 

All similar in their feeling of growth, 
the structures by Levitan are best described 
by slow, not dynamic movement. Great con- 
cern is given the negative spaces in these 
piling bulbous forms. When not repetitious 
in composition, he creates works of greater 
visual interest such as Aspiration and Inti- 
macy. 

Unusual, but grotesquely so, the bronze 
sculptures by Rocklin are _ intricately 
stylized and decoratively designed, remind- 
ing one of ancient Persian carvings. (Tan- 
ager, to March 10.) —C.LF. 
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Arden and Birkin 


Julie Arden’s oil and watercolor landscape 
interpretations are endowed with compel- 
ling, forceful expressionist moods. Each 
painting comes into being through careful 
enrichment of somber color nuances weld- 
ing her pictures into solid structural units. 
While several of the landscapes are worth- 
while, The Legend, an almost primitive de- 
piction of a folk tale, makes the most lasting 


impression. 
The jagged, aggressive shapes of Morton 
Birkin’s abstract landscapes erupt tortu- 


ously. For him nature is a force, not a static 
concept of beauty. Birkin’s vitality and rich 
color are arresting, but his somewhat form- 
less compositions weaken the picture im- 
pact. Some contain more figurative elements 
approaching semi-abstraction, while the 
most successful of his highly abstract works 
is the vivid Rock and Seas. (Morris, to 
March 18.) —A.N. 


Collectors’ Finds 


This is an unusual group of works from the 
hands of masters which can be acquired by 
collectors and most of them probably will 
be “found.” It is not often you come upon 
a Ryder in the condition of The Story of the 
Cross or an early Corot landscape like the 
small and wonderfully evocative Foret de 
Fontainebleau. There is an excellent ex- 
ample of Bellows’ lithograph, The Stag at 
Sharkey’s, autographed to H. T. Webster, 
as well as a haunting landscape by John 
Kane, a lovely Eakins, and the impressionist- 
influenced Pleasures of Summer by Max 
Weber. 


There are excellent portraits (one by 
Trumbull) and a memorable Winslow 
Homer. In short, the range of periods 


and styles is very broad and the quality is 
high. (Walker, to March 19.)—L. G. 


Edith Schloss and Ernst Hacker 


There is an unabashed feminine quality to 
the painting of Edith Schloss, both in her 
choice of subject where the charming and 
pretty predominate, and in the delicate but 
firm handling of the paint and the unique, 
rather dainty arrangement of objects in the 
still lifes. There are a number of oils de- 
picting careful arrays of little jars and pots 
such as one might see in an apothecary win- 
dow, painted with a free but clearly inten- 
tioned stroke. Sparkling little watercolors of 
the Italian landscape and the Maine coast 
are simply and beautifully executed. 

The earlier woodcuts of Ernst Hacker 
fall into the non-objective category, but 
more recently in both prints and oils he 
concentrates on a subjective realism. The 
exact Portrait of Lucia is oddly shadowless, 
the Still Life not extraordinary save for the 
peculiar inclusion of a fragment of Salome 
with Herod’s head. A small brief woodcut, 
Fast Fish and Loose Fish, is a successful 
work of wit and sophistication. (Hudson 
Guild. )—M.LS. 


Chester Kalm 


These anecdotal oils are painted prettily 
with a palette knife. In the city scenes, 
figures are placed against a pink background. 
Even the skeleton of a ruined city surveyed 
by a lame victim is rosy. Most suitably com- 
posed is one called Paddy and the Sandwich 
Man. (Little Studio) —S.B. 


League of Present Day Artists 


Among 20 examples in different media ax 
Elizabeth Erlanger’s pleasant abstractig, 
Motion; a study of building shapes |, 
Helen Gerardia; and an interesing gr 
form, Tragopan, by Dorothy Marder. Con 
clave by Paul Hollister relates a group ¢ 
Gothic windows in an original fashion 
the possibilities of the forms are weakene 
however, by a fussiness of colors. Tw 
pieces of sculpture are without distingtig, 
A cut-out drawing called Argumen by 
Alton S. Tobey, of two turbulent Orang 
figures against a black field, is arresting 
stands out from the average. (Rosenthal, » 
March 11.)—S.B. 


Contemporary Arts Group 


The annual mid-winter exhibition at Cy; 
temporary Arts should inspire a belief jj 
the fabulous Tower of Babel, for there \ 
such a diversity of artistic language, q 
within modern phraseology. It affords » 
indication of the variety of individual y. 
lutions of contemporary problems of ¢. 
pression, the majority carried out with; 
decided brio. Among the landscapes, Joseph 
Domareki’s Aquatic Syncopation is. a moo 
translated by color and rhythms; Emm 
Ehrenreich’s June, July and August gives 
substance to natural forms in unusual jum 
positions; Ellis Wilson's Haitian Villa 
glows with exotic life. Other excellen 
landscapes are by Theo Hios, Willian 
Littlefield, and Jo Wolins. Figure pieces 
are numerous. Hannah Moscon has happili 
abandoned the formula into which she hat 
strayed in her two handsome gouache 
Charles Douglas’ witty rendition of a youth 
with arms full of birds and his two smal 
gouaches all possess painterly qualities; Bll 
Zimmer's richness of color and rhythmic 
design of kneeling figures is outstanding 
Other commendable paintings are by Vis 
ser't Hooft, Betts, Csoka, Virginia Paccassi, 
William Chaikan, Alden Mason, Georg: 
Allston, Margit Beck, Joseph Gualtiti 
Betty Esman, and Florence Kawa. Two a: 
mirable sculptures by Konzal and Winsloy 
Eaves, respectively, are also included. Per 
haps, the high spot of the grouping ! 
Potential, by Jeannette Genius, a small ao 
vas in which linear pattern and design 0 
planes produce a latent, inescapable sense 0! 


power. (Contemporary Arts, to March II. 
—MB 


J. M. Genius: Petential. Contemporary Arts 
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tists Francis Foster 

media are Gay inventions, in the form of non-objec- 
bstractiog tive collages anc | lastic sculptures, comprise 
Shapes bf , show quite out of the ordinary. Primarily 
; Stotesqu 4 sculptor, Foster conceives his collages as 
rder. Coy well as his sculpture in three dimensions 
| Stoup Gi and with considerable imagination. There 
1 fashioe are two varieties of collage, the one being 





Weaken MM cut-outs in color worked into curious me- 
lors, Tyy chanical forms and the other being cut-outs 
distinction H wken from black and white photographs, 
ument, yi of what appears to be human anatomy, from 
nt Orang Life Magazine. Looking like photographs 
resting axa of sculpture, the black and white collages 
senthal, nf are weird structures of rounded forms. With 
much the same playful feeling and geometri- 
cal character of his colored collages, the 
plastic sculptures are similarly amusing. 
n at Con (Artists, to March 17.) —C. L. F. 
t belief jx 
or there sf Frank Kessler 
guage, a , sll a Pia : 
affords »™ Aa accumulation of paintings and drawings 
ividual sf DY Frank Kessler, including his early realist 
ms of e.g style as well as non-objective work, covers 
ut with ff all phases of his development. Except for 
Des, Joseph his Mondrianesque | work, which fails to 
is.a mooi hold any interest, his later abstract work is 
ns; Emm {af superior. Displaying an unusually fine 
ugust give sense of composition, his two semi-ab- 
sual juxn.§ stracted still lives, numbered 1 and 2 are 


an Villex§ among his best. With strength and de- 
r excellen f civeness in its subjectivity, Fagwe, an arrest- 
. Willian ing abstract geometrical composition, is an- 
rure pies § other noteworthy oil. However, when 
ras happily § Kessler attempts abstracted figures, in a 
ch she hai § ‘ther cubistic manner, his efforts at distor- 





gouache: f tion are both obvious and ineffective. On 
of a youth the other hand, in his straight academic 

two smal @ figure drawings he has a sureness and 
valities: Hii | spontaneity of line that is quite pleasing. 
1 rhythmic f All of his figure drawings are done in char- 
utstandine § Cal. (Roosevelt House. )—C. L. F. 
are by Vis 
ia Paccas, | Olga Wivdenko 
on, George 2 E : 

Gosh. Illustrative portraits of women in three cat- 
. Tee egories: Women of Tragic Destiny, Heroines 
4 Winslos of History and Famous Lovers; all are de- 
luded. Per: picted with a wealth of glamorous costume 
rouping i and. background detail to symbolize the 
- small can- subjects’ station and interests. (Karnig, to 
1 design o! March 12.) —S.F. 
ble sense ot 
March 11.) | 4ack Rau 


—Mb Recently shown watercolor landscapes of 
places near and far, all rendered with 
fidelity to naturalistic detail and ephemeral 
efects of light and color. (Petite Galerie) 


—S.F. 
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Richard Florsheim 


Celebration of Indecision describes the na- 
ture of Florsheim’s imaginative landscapes 
—4 wasteland with medieval overtones done 
in oils and casein. Shapes like lances domi- 
Mate the foreground, suggesting a deserted 
“Dattlefield around the ramparts of an anon- 
/Mous city. And Even From the Branches, 
and I Have Been Faithful are one-dimen- 
/onal statements of futility. 

; Provincetown Nets, a simple lyric of 
‘PWeeping curves against flat waters, is a 
| Bxeful composition. W ind Tree, that might 
ren be a dragon, as well as a series of 
Snymous portraits of heads of armor, and 
move all, Cactus, are fuller realizations hav- 
ee More complexity of form, including, 
@¥ and then, a bit of wit to alleviate some 
the barrenness. ( Jacques Seligmann, to 
atch 12.)—S_B. 
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new paintings by 


KLEE 


MARCH, 1955 


KLEEMANN GALLERIES 
11 E. 68 »« TR 9-6950 





Manired Schwartz 
FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES 
OTTO M. GERSON 
41 East 57th Street, New York 


march 7-26 


(16th Floor) 


se IMPORTANT WORKS FROM COROT TO SOUTINE 


Shown by Appointment 


822 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Forum Gallery 


STUDENT ARTISTS’ WORK 
COLUMBIA university Through Mar. 14 


HUNTER COLLEGE Through Apr.7 
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OLD MASTERS ¢ FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTING ¢ AMERICAN PAINTING 


14 EAST 57th STREET ° 


Announcing the 2nd Annual 


Framing e Prints e Restoring 


NEW YORK 


TUPPERWARE ART FUND 


FELLOWSHIP 


Three awards of $1800 each and three Honorable 
Mention Purchase Awards of $600 each, to be 


granted to artists of the United States. 


Application for 1955 Fellowship to be received no later than March 15, 1955. 


WRITE TUPPERWARE ART FUND, ORLANDO, 


FLORIDA 
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SYD SOLOMON 


Watercolors and Temperas 


February 28 through March 19 
in the Galleries of 


Associated American Artists 
711 Fifth Avenue 






GALLERY 32 E 63 


EASTON PRIBBLE 


| ING S 





D’ARTOIS 


3-DIMENSIONAL PAINTINGS 
Thru Mar. 12 


LYNN KOTTLER GALLERY 





108 E. 57 St., MU 8-8436 


MEYEROWITZ 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
March 1-15 


SCHONEMAN GALLERIES 
LenS East 57th Ss. N.Y. 















New Oils 


HEIDENREICH 


March 7-19 
HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 
42 EAST 57 ST., N.Y. 
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WALTER - paintings 


KAMYS 


thru March 19 


Bertha Schaefer e¢ 32E.57 
Primitive Paintings 
CHARLES March 8-28 


ORLOFF 


129 West 56th Street, N.Y.C. 





SAVO 


RADULOVIC 


Feb. 28-March 19 


GANSO GALLERY e 125 EAST 57 


Paintings 


West Berlin Contemporaries 


These lithographs, etchings, woodcuts and 
watercolors by a group of German artists, 
most of whom are unknown here, has an 
overall poetic feeling that comes as some- 
thing of a surprise at this time. Of course 
the tranquil and decorative quality may be 
due to the taste of the selector rather than 
the tenor of life in West Berlin today. Few, 
in fact, are localized in subject matter with 
the exception of Hans-Reimer Venke’s solid 
black and white of the small shops which 
now line the Kurfurstendam in contrast to 
the complex bulk of the Cathedral in the 
background. There is also a colored litho- 
graph by Eglau which represents the Mar- 
shall Plan Fair and the famous flight of the 
Freedom Balloons, but otherwise the sea- 
ports of Lemcke and a number of the ma- 
rine subjects might have sprung from the 
Mediterranean. 

Only the work of Juro Kubicek, repre- 
sented by several delicately tinted and 
tasteful prints, reflects the non-representa- 
tional aspects of contemporary German 
painting, but he seems as much concerned 
with effects as form. 

Among the watercolors, there are three 
landscapes by Goetsch which have verve 
and virility, despite the almost classic han- 
dling of subject and space. The energy in 
them, as well as a number of the other 
works on display, lends a brisk air to the 
entire show and may account for its lively, 
yet romantic impression. (Kennedy, to 
March 31.)—L.G. 


Sam Spanier 


Titles here are clues to the oil-crayon paint- 
ings; they might be seen as visions of the 
inner self: Once I Saw Myself, I am My 
Own Temple, I Speak through Many Sheils. 
Romantic, darkly lyrical, the images are 
shadowed with a tender brooding but 
emanate a Byzantine richness; the areas of 
color emerge through films of translucent 
and semi-opaque tones which smolder and 
smoke around the lighter, fire-hot passages. 

The strongest paintings in this show are 
those whose structures assume pictorial re- 
sponsibility toward resolving their themes; 
the less effective works tend to muffle 
their form-identities within engulfing tonal 
depths which obscure rather than reveal the 
full power of Spanier’s imagery. (Urban, 
through March. )—S.F. 


Latin Americans 


A stimulating group from Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Equador, 
Mexico, Peru, the Dominican Republic and 
Puerto Rico. Their work, in various media, 
tends in the main toward currents away 
from representation, and often the pictorial 
characteristics here are more closely associ- 
ated with the contemporary French school 
rather than with Central or South American 
traditions. 

Among the effective contributions in this 
show are Armando Pacheco’s mural-like 
Ferryman, Mauricio Gigoux’ smooth-sur- 
faced Landscape, with its flow of surrealist 
plant forms, Cundo Bermudez’ quick-paced 
Danzon, Susana Guevara's blocky Flower 
Vendors, Luis Seoane’s carefully controlled 
but freely rendered Women and—outstand- 
ing in its individuality—Fernando de 
Szyszlo’s emotionally charged, deeply satu- 
rated Forms in Red. (Galeria Sudamericana, 
to March 12.)—S.F. 

















Felipe Orlando 

ni 
A Cuban, Orlando leans towards the high - 
keyed, often strident colors characteris Havir 
of most Latin-American painting, whem, jy %P* 


his forms depend on the Tamayo version ye F © 
Picasso. Most typically, he treats themes ». wood 
stricted to the world of the artist's studig, | forms 
especially in scenes of the artist pains..fe # De 
his model. Here the drama of the trans spatia 
formation of nature into art is enacted ym She 
figures of dark greens, blues and bladje ell 
sharply and attractively silhouetted againg medi 
a luminous yellow-orange background, Hoy.{e SUPP! 
ever, it is the still-lifes, less intrigge #9 
in form and theme, which are more qj em 
cessful, especially a luxurious grouping jf OO 
fish, lemons and a vase against a glowin trive 
purple setting. (Heller, to March 12)@ SP 

—RR Fem 


Felipe Orlando: Painter in Studio jects 


Kandinsky, Klee, Léger, Miro 


While this brilliant selection of works by po 
four modern masters affirms the uniqueness Jw; 
of each of their viewpoints, it also suggests § So 
how closely at times their pictures can ft F of 
semble each other. If one chooses the right 9 spy 
works, in fact, it is a surprisingly shot § 
step from, say, a muted, granular Kandinsky 
of circles and crescents delicately interwoven Bl 
by subtle value variations to a chroma } p. 
cubist study by Klee of 1915; whereas othe Jo 
Kandinskys, in their more loose-jointed, 
brightly colored assemblage of sharp-edgel Q 
geometric forms, approach the more ab- - 
stract side of Léger. Nor are Klee’s lineat 
meanderings which spell out human forms 
very far from Mird’s whimsical image 
making. . 
Given the high quality of this group, 
is hard to single out particular works, but 
it would be a shame to pass by such items 
as an early Kandinsky of 1906, whoe 
dreamlike atmosphere and watery reflections 
of boats and trees curiously recall the late 
Monet; and early Mird of 1918, with 
dense structure of rocks and earth and it 
hints of the vivid palette to come; the ever 
astonishing mind of Klee, who in one a 
manages to transform the theme, A Negf 
child does not understand snow, into a lat 
guage of shapes, colors, and symbols; # 
the Léger King of Diamonds, in which the 
playing card figure is handsomely bisected 
and recomposed in a hieratic pictorial & 
ometry. (Saidenberg, to April 0.) RR 
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Blanche Philii»s 
Having presented a large collection of metal 
sculptures in December, this versatile sculp- 
tor now offers a selection of her work in 
F wood and stone. Her treatment of solid 
forms and massive volumes is as masterful 
as her handling of the linear elements and 

‘a1 dimensions in metal sculpture and 
she again displays a sound craftsmanship as 
well as an imaginative approach to her 
media. Several of the wood sculptures are 
supported on or within metal structures in 
a not entirely resolved relationship and the 
attempt here to give literal shape to abstract 
concepts results in sculptures which are con- 
trived and lacking in force. However, the 
simpler pieces, such as the carved Male and 
Female Figures which are suggestive of 
growing, budding plant forms, are endowed 
with grace and dignity, and in the dark iron- 
wood Anguish, with its jutting twisted pro- 
jections, form and concept are are harmoni- 
ously united to produce a work of true ex- 
pressive power. (Peter Cooper, to March 


24,)—M. S. 
MacGibeny and Kahane 


Of the two, Max Kahane appears to be the 
more mature painter for his handsome non- 
figurative canvases are soundly organized, 
both in form and color. Although at times 
the color, overcharged, inclines towards the 
decorative and the pretty, on the whole this 
is avoided to produce rich and exciting 
intings of pulsating, amorphous shapes. 

_ Bruce MacGibeny, on the other hand, pos- 
isesses fine painting instincts, but in his ex- 
Ipressionist fervor he too often loses his 
patings, and his paintbrushings seldom de- 
form. Form and color, unrelated, dull 
the initial force of his emotions. Neverthe- 
less Landscape, as unsettled as a Soutine, 
comes closest to a fairly powerful statement. 
(Matrix, March 7-26.) —A.N. 
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| Phillip Francesco 


> 
Vigorously brushed canvases, most of them 
works by portrait-studies, painted in somber tonalities 
niquenes 7 with a passionate directness which recalls 
> Sugsess F Soutine but is controlled within the shapes 
S can F of his heads and figures by the artist's re- 
the right F spect for their physical anatomy. (Coeval, 
gly shot to March 15.) —S.F. 
candinsky 
terwoven F Blanche Halle 
— Rendered in a medium the artist calls 
o-joiatel, Ravotint” these spontaneous and fluid 
ae works have the look of finger painting. 
ak Quick swirls of paint, improvised with a 
3's Tinea variety of painting implements, form under- 
. ae water scenes of plant and fishlife or curve 
| ja in rhythmical cloud-like movements. Hardly 
mote than pleasant illustrations, they have 
guatk oreo with art. (Crespi, March 
orks, but a 
ich = Syd Solomon 
, Wi ° 
flection With the vision of a romantic, Solomon 


the late focuses his quiet and intense attention upon 
intimate views of nature. The Philippi Boat- 





with its , 

and is § ™ with its solitary figure concealed be- 
the ever § itd high rushes and dominated by a 
con ale tadiant moon, is a case in point. Here, as 
4 Negro elsewhere, Solomon organizes his pictures 
oo out a nervous, barbed linear skeleton 
ols; o § “Bhtly woven into a watery blue of chang- 
hich the !ng, autumnal colors. The results, properly 
piseced § “8PFetentious, are not only authentic in 
orial ge feeling, but visually intriguing in their 





intricate fusion of line and color. (A.A.A., 


_RR 
R to March 19.)—_RR. 
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Waldron and Villard 


Theodora Waldron experiments with forms 
in her brush and ink drawings, but an un- 
skilled technique with lines and shapes, un- 
interesting as well as unvaried, leaves much 
to be improved. Mariquita Villard’s temperas 
are more personal visions of a strong 
spiritual nature, deriving from mythological 
subject matter. In her temperas she employs 
an exceedingly simple representational style, 
whereas in the less numerous oils the char- 
acter of her work is not as finicky and illus- 
trative. (Four Directions, to March 25.) 

—C.L. F. 


John Rhoden 


Although he works in other media, Rhoden 
is most individual and persuasive in his 
bronzes. Here his gift for the interplay be- 
tween void and solid and for the suggestion 
of images by wiry metal outlines is given 
freest reign. Such is the case in Horses, a 
handsome, if minor, variation on a sculp- 
tural theme of Braque; in the more stylized 
Sea Wind, with its billowing, inflated 
forms; or, most succinctly, in the Adam and 
Eve, in which elemental passions are re- 
duced to a taut and sparse network of 
opposing male and female figures. (Saiden- 
berg, to April 30.) —R.R. 


Howard Willard 


Before the Chinese peasants could use the 
rags they paste together for shoes, graphic 
illustrator Howard Willard brought them 
home to use as backgrounds for his Chinese 
composition. The colored and neutral rags 
are cleverly worked into his designs, as in 
Old Chinese Word for Fish where he super- 
imposes a large ancient picture character for 
fish with a smaller modern character for 
the same word in the upper right corner. 
He thus arrives at some very striking crea- 
tions. With their bright colors and impres- 
sionistic lines, the Mexican and American 
caseins are more like illustrations than 
paintings. These gay impressions are from 
his extensive travels in South America, the 
Far East and the U.S. (Jacobi, to March 
12.) —C. L. F. 


Lino Lipinsky 


Seldom do you find artists today working 
in the slow and meticulous manner of Lino 
Lipinsky. Exhibiting excellent draftsman- 
ship, the etchings on view have been in- 
spired mainly by scenes from Rome and 
Capri. The drawings preparatory to the 
final etchings are also on exhibition, and 
many of these are commendable works in 
their own right. After creating an abstract 
composition of light and dark areas, Lip- 
insky enters his second stage of the process 
by drawing on tracing paper his subject 
matter within these planned areas. In the 
drawings as well as in the final prints every- 
thing is in minute detail with delicate 
gradation of shades. More emotional than 
his usually placid classical scenes is the 
etching In the Crater of Mount Vesuvius, 
which, with its billowing smoke and swirls 
of lava, is very impressive. Of the three 
finely executed pencil portraits, the one of 
George Santayana is outstanding. (Avery 
Library, Columbia University, to April 15.) 

—C. L. F. 
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Through March 12 


the contemporaries 
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969 Madison Avenue (at 76th Street) 
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Through March 12 
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new gallery ° 
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EXHIBITS AVAILABLE 
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recent paintings 


catherine viviano 
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GALERIE MODERNE 
49 West 53rd St. 


presents 


Sculpture 
Masterpieces 


in ALVA STUDIOS’ reproductions 

. an unusual trip through 50 
centuries of sculpture from Amer- 
ican and foreign museums. 








March 4 thru 23 ° 12:30-6 p.m. 
MARIE Mar. 9-22 


Paintings 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 
GALLERIES 21 £. 57th ST., N. Y. 





Paintings by 


ARTHUR MOORE 


Mar. 1—19 


IOLAS GALLERY ° 46 E. 57 


Feb. 28- Mar. 19 


waune!. KERNS 


Nonobjective and Abstract Paintings 


ARGENT GALLERY 


Delmonico Hotel, Entrance 67 E. 59 St. 


JAMES 


Paintings 


BILLMYER 


JAMES GALLERY 
70 E. 12 ST. 


March 7-27 
Mon.-Sat., 1-6 





EXHIBITION * PAINTINGS 


KOERNER 


MIDTOWN 
17 EAST 57 ST., N.Y.C. 


BENTON Color Prints 


SPRUANCE 


March 1-19 


REHN GALLERY 


683 FIFTH AVE Near 54th St. 


Thru ROBERT 


Mar. 19 CATO 


LAWRENCE 


KUPFERMAN 
MARTTHA SACIGON GALLER y 


22 East 66th St., N. Y. 


Pachita Crespitxuerrs 


Week of: at 205 E. 58 
Mar. 7... BLANCHE HALLE 

Mar. 14... RUTH D. HORTON 

Mar. 21... ROSALIE WEINGARTEN 
Mar. 28... MARY C. YATES 
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Luigi Cagliani 


In his first New York showing since 1951, 
Cagliani shows himself to be a charming 
and delicate illustrator of European scenes. 
The artist's pastels are the best things in 
the exhibition for this simple medium al- 
lows Cagliani to lay in spontaneous, broad 
tonal masses and to play adroitly in im- 
pressionistic color. 

Among the most pleasing of these are 
his gay Carnival and the sun-filled Mont- 
martre, looking more Mediterranean than 
Parisian. Cagliani’s oils are like his pastels 
in technique and fragile coloration but, lack- 
ing their vigor, become cloyingly sweet and 
sentimental. (Hall of Art, March 7-24.) 

—AN. 


Rosalie Weingarten 


The thick churned surfaces of Rosalie Wein- 
gartens bold still lifes and flower studies 
impart a rich and vivid emotion. This ex- 
pressionist fervor finds restraint, however, 
in the painting entitled Interior Happen- 
ings, allowing the artist to produce her 
most soundly organized canvas. Somewhat 
abstractly conceived, its shifting, manifold 
perspectives make for an intriguing and 
confounding spatial play. (Crespi, March 
21-26.) —A.N. 


Bernece Hunter 


Though revealing a forceful, technically- 
skilled painting talent, the many stylistic 
devices used by Bernece Hunter are seldom 
synthesized into one major pictorial prem- 
ise. One group of paintings are done in 
plastic color a la Pollock, and except for 
the small lovely Shore Grasses, appear to 
be little more than decorative wall hangings. 
Others are more complex as the artist 
weaves a network of black lines encasing 
color notes into tightly organized composi- 
tions, and upon which she occasionally 
superimposes paint drippings isolated sym- 
bolically and structurally from her initial 
conception. Into these arbitrary arrange- 
ments she sometimes further injects figura- 
tive references—a house, the horizon line 
or a torn image of a man. Nevertheless, 
this painter seems to be searching sincerely, 
and her painting, O/d Sea Orchard, in which 
linear and fluid forms are harmoniously in- 
tegrated, is a coherent and convincing ar- 
tistic statement. (Panoras, March 14-26.) 

—A.N. 


Arthur d’Artois 


A French-Canadian artist has, for 30 years, 
specialized in native scenes executed in a 
highly plastic manner. Everything three- 
dimensional—rocks, houses, trees, for ex- 
ample—is molded on the surface in thick 
paint. Though the landscapes are bright and 
cheerful, the views are stereotyped and the 
sense of depth which is their raison d’etre 
suggests a carefully constructed stage set. 
(Kottler, to March 12.)—S.B. 


Lillie Gendron 


This first one-man show consists primarily 
of realistic New England scenes, depicted 
with an earnestness which imparts to the 
landscapes (despite the presence of boats 
or birds) a sense of silence and loneliness. 
The major work here is a large, atmos- 
pheric Blue Jay's Paradise. (Galeria Sud- 
americana, to March 28.)—S.F. 





Randall Morgan 





There is the tendency in Morgan's currey 



































Leonar 
work which may promise a loosening of hi, § Veneti 
clearly defined geometric shapes, ang af Polo's 
change from the formal, almost Gris-like & native 
concern with clarity. Pump Station has softe; the au 
color areas and softer line, but still js made § ous Q1 
up of the rectangles, arcs and semicitcs | magic 
which have characterized his paintings in the & enthra 
past. Night, Positano, with its freer, larger [B pressic 
areas of brilliant blues (all the Painting, & prints 
are highly varnished ) shows a drive to dis. roman 
card all but the essential forms. the ci 

These are painstaking and intelligent § subde 
handled canvases but the more diffuse ani @ He p 
sensitive of them, such as Harbor ani f ming! 
Suburban Landscape, No. 2, serve to point but s¢ 
up the construction and somewhat mono. — ing © 
onous balance of the other work. (Borge. hint « 
nicht, March 7-26.) —L.G. at its 

line ( 
Marie Paneth ‘= 

golde 
For her first solo in New York, Marie Mark 
Paneth, who has exhibited widely in Eur § 
ope, shows oils which trace her developmen § ™ 
toward a style which is, in the recent pain. the 
ings, distinguished by essentially linea ticed 
characteristics, without seeming visually thin of 8 
or reduced in emotional content. ies 

The earlier pictures here tend to gry § 'S 
their colors toward harmony, with faded § 8‘ 
tans and blues or pale olive-greens among dd 
the favored notes. The late work, however, p 2 
emphasizes the whiteness of the ground s0 } 
as to lighten, as if through reflection back olan 
at the observer, the colors upon it. Through 
this white envelopment the undulant line f Ber 
weave with a gentle grace and assurance, 
creating not so much a stolid materialization The 
of form as a relative transparency which is hen 
not without weight. This approach is «- Spr 
pecially successful in Earthenware, where ook 
the rhythmic contours of the objects form | ™ 
varied repeats through the composition to - 





activate its pictorial structure. (Van Die 






nam-Lilienfeld, to March 22.)—S.F. -n 
seri 
exh 

Schreiber, Kissel use 
pla 

With sharp-edged precision, Martin Schrei- } cop 

ber places color squares of subtly varied § jtie 

hues against a uniform background. The § |es 
results (often uncomfortably close to Al | str 
bers) are optically titillating in the bright F sio 
color vibrations achieved, but frigidly im- | 

personal. By contrast, Stevan Kissel a Be 





ways retains a keen sense of intimacy. His 
figure studies, despite their monumental 
themes (Deluge or Lament), are as private 
as a dream, and executed with somber cl 
ors and hazy, granular surfaces; and his ab 
stractions, too, with their totemic images 
and cubist interlockings of planes, are com 
parably personal and muted.  (Panoms, 
to March 12.)—R.R. 

















































Maude Kerns 














Modeled after the late work of Kandinsky, 
the paintings of Maude Kerns belong to the 
most academic school of non-objective ait 
Although the canvases, extending over 4 
20-year period, are largely undated, #® 
possible to establish a progression from pul 
Kadinsky through a stylized variation on the 
same themes to a recent surge of loose, free 
brushwork and concern with atmosphefit 
space. A preoccupation with perfect cides 
links these various phases. (Argent, © 
March 19.) —M. S. 
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Leonard Pytlak 


Leonard Pytlak’s exhibition of serigraphs, 
Venetia, is intended as a tribute to Marco 
Polo's 700th anniversary, portraying his 
native city. Pytiak’s Venice has nothing of 
the austere magnificence of Veronese’s fam- 
ous Queen of the Adriatic, but it reflects the 
magic and mystery with which this city still 
enthralls us. For in a new ideology of ex- 
pression, far removed from his previous 
prints and figure pieces, he has abandoned 
romantic overtones to present a synthesis of 
the city’s splendor in designs both bold and 
subtle, in color both flaming and muted. 
He presents no literal descriptions of its 
mingled Gothic and Oriental architecture 
but seizes their actual essence. In his render- 
ing of the Doge's palace, there is a vague 
hint of fenestration and a glimpse of water 
at its base, but in its sharp enlacement of 
line on fusing planes of color he makes it 
a symbol of its past pomp and pride in its 
golden age. The Byzantine cathedral of St. 
Mark with its flow of cadenced arches shim- 
mers in folds of deep blue to a far reces- 
sion. In a fantasy of symbolism, Possessed, 
the artist's proficiency is marked in the lat- 
ticed pattern held against the background 
of glowing color. The glimpse of Pompeii 
is one of the most accomplished prints in 
its variety of textures and effective scatter- 
ing of detail from a focal design.. The charm 
of the Whistle, which produces a sense of 
acute resonance in its cuspidate rhythms, 
js another important design. (Serigraph, 
March 8-28.) —M.B. 


Benton Spruance 


The lives of Christian saints and pagan 
heros are the sources from which Benton 
Spruance draws the subjects for his recent 
color lithographs, executed largely while he 
was in Paris on a Guggenheim fellowship. 
Although the prints are notable for their 
brilliance and clarity of color, it is the al- 
most entirely black and white Centaur 
series which becomes the focal point of the 
exhibition, for here the artist's masterful 
use of chiaroscuro is allowed the fullest 
play in dramatic baroque compositions of 
complex movement and shifting luminos- 
ities. The more highly colored prints are 
less complex in construction, emphasizing 
striking, bold designs in a flat two-dimen- 
sional space. (Rehn, to March 19.) — M. S. 


Benton Spruance: Gerirude’s Birds 


March 1, 1955 


Who’s News 


The painter Edward Millman has joined 
the faculty of the Layton School of Art in 
Milwaukee as visiting artist for the spring 
term . . . The following artists were re- 
cently elected to a lifetime membership in 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters: 
architect Pietro Belluschi and painters 
Lyonel Feininger, Karl Knaths and Max 
Weber . . . Denys P. Myers has joined 
the Philbrook Art Center in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, as art director. He was formerly 
director of the Art Institute of Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


Alma M. Reed, art critic and contributor 
to ARTS DIGEST (see ‘““The Forms of Public 
Painting,” September 15, 1954), has been 
invited by the Architectural League of New 
York to serve on the organization’s jury for 
the National Gold Medal Exhibition. Also 
serving on the jury will be Lloyd Good- 
rich, Allyn Cox, Emily Genauer, Made- 
line Thatcher and Abraham Joel Tobias. 


An exhibition of pictures painted and do- 
nated by James N. Rosenberg was on view 
recently in the conference room of the 
United Hospital Fund of New York. 
Twenty-four paintings were contributed as 
part of the “Art for Hospitals” program. 


Documents 


Continued from page 12 


framed within these large horizons, which, 
certainly, are not the horizons of a school, 
whether of time or place. I repeat that what 
is true of painting is no less true of poetry 
and music. The principle of poetry is not 
confined to its form however definitely it 
may be contained therein. The principle 
of music would be an addition to humanity 
if it were not humanity itself, in other 
than human form, and while this hyper- 
bole is certain to be repulsive to a good 
many people, still it may stand. This is 
the life of the arts which the all-round 
man thinks of in relation to life itself. 
You may be saying that I am beyond 
the intentions of this evening's general 
subject, that I am changing the man with 
more interests than one into a figure slight- 
ly fabulous and also that I am changing 
the specialist, who is, after all, a creature 
of necessity, into an illiberal bigot; and 
that the figures with whom we are really 
concerned are the educated, 
widely experienced man on the one hand, 
and the educated, intelligent, less widely 
experienced man on the other. The trouble 
is that a man’s scope may be independent 
of his education, intelligence and experi- 
ence. Furthermore, one may at least express 
uncertainty about this scope always having 
a relation to his effect of society. Notwith- 
standing this, I prefer my slightly fabu- 
lous creature of thought and my technician. 
As to the latter, it may be said that 
the ever-increasing mass of people could 
not live together in the world without the 
technician and that the elevating of the 
level of life for people in general is, in all 
except its concept, a technical problem. 
The all-round man was in his heyday, in 
this country, a hundred and fifty or even 
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in Ed. degrees. E lished 3. Distingu 
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HENRY VARNUM POOR 
SIDNEY SIMON 
ANNE POOR 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
ABBOTT L. PATTISON 
Visiting Artists 
GEORGE BIDDLE 
ROBERT MOTHERWELL 
CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE 
MANFRED SCHWARTZ 
BEN SHAHN 
MITCHELL SIPORIN 
REUBEN TAM 
WILLIAM ZORACH 


July-August 
Write for free Booklet “D” 


_ SKOWHEGAN, MAINE — 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3-August 13, 
courses in art, creative writing, geography, his- 
tory, language and literature. $225 covers tui- 
tion, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOUR 


14 day, all-inclusive, escorted tour to Mexi- 
can art and craft centers, in private pull- 
man, $190, June 17-July 1. 

Reservations limited - Turismo Arts and Crafts 
T. H. HEWITT 

2413 Driscoll, Houston 19, Texas 

Western Rep.: VALBORG GRAVENDER 

325 Tamalpais, Mill Valley, Calif. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial 
Art, Ceramics. Unlimited contact with Museum cel- 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Also 
Evening School. Russell T. Smith, Head of the School, 

















230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 






Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 








T1441 SUMIPER RD, 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP: 
TAXCO July-August 9th Year 
Silvercraft ® Painting © Spanish © Field Trips 
Fee, $300, covers instruction and all living costs in 


modern hotels. Distinguished Mexican staff asso- 
ciated with Art Dept., Syracuse University. 


Apply: Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Dir. 
238 East 23rd St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


SUMMER 
PAINTING 


CASTLE A 
HILL arr center 


with betbron a 


Write Dept. D, Castle Hill, Ipswich, Mass 





CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 










two hundred years ago. Looking back at 
them, many of our original political phi- 
losophers seem to have been just such all- 
round men: Franklin, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison. There were no technicians, 
or few. A city, the size of New York to- 
day, could not exist without technicians. 
We live here today by the aid of types 
living a century and more apart. What 
a many-sided man Dr. Benjamin Rush of 
Philadelphia seems to us to have been. In 
what a leisurely, spacious city he lived. 
Did Dr. Rush have much choice about it? 
Could Philadelphia have been anything but 
what it was? Could Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison have lived different 
lives? If we account for our technicians 
by saying that they are part of the struggle 
for survival, can we account for our all- 
round men in any other way? Are the all- 
round men any the less the result of pres- 
sure than the technicians? What pressure? 
What other pressure could it be than the 
pressure of society itself, the developing 
forces, the demands and permissions of 
people adapting themselves to the circum- 
stances in which they find themselves, de- 
vising the formulae of civilized existence? 
The human struggle, however, is immensely 
more than the mere struggle to survive 
that these questions suggest. 

It is possible to conceive of a neo- 
Platonic republic in which technicians 
would be political and moral neuters. In 
such a republic, one class would be the 
class of all-round men: the general think- 
ers, the over-all thinkers, men capable of 
different sights, the sturdy fathers of that 
very republic and the authors of its po- 
litical and moral declarations. Since most 
of us are technicians on at least one side or, 
say, to some extent, those in whom we 
reposed the profoundest confidence would 
actually be few, perhaps a group composed 
of men with minds like the rapacious and 
benign mind of Professor Whitehead. To 
be ruled by thought, in reality to govern 
ourselves by the truth or to be able to feel 
that we were being governed by the truth, 
would be a great satisfaction, as things go. 
The great modern faith, the key to an 
understanding of our times, is faith in the 
truth and particularly in the idea that the 
truth is attainable. 


British Summer Schools 


Painting and architecture of 17th and 18th 
century England and their relations to the 
art of the continent are two of the special 
subjects to be featured at the University of 
London summer session this year in “Art, 
Music and Literature in England, 1660- 
1780.” 

The sessions, open to American students, 
are part of the British Universities Summer 
School program. Closing date for applica- 
tion is March 28. Write to the Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67th Street, 
New York 21. 


New Photographer's Gallery 


A new gallery devoted to the exhibition of 
“creative photography” will open on March 
6 at 48 West 84 Street in New York. 
Called A Photographer's Gallery, the or- 
ganization inaugurates its exhibition pro- 
gram with the work of Roy De Carava. The 
gallery will be open Tuesday through Fri- 
day, 7:30 P.M. to 10:00 P.M., and Satur- 
days and Sundays, 1:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


/ 
soe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


painting * graphic amy 
sculpture * advertising on 4 
Diploma and B.P.A. Degree 














25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 4 


STUDY IN AS A 1 
CALIFORNIA ° ¥ D EN | 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
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«€ Send for prospectus pow: 
Frode N. Dann, D 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALE 







































SCHOLARSHIPS 





Four $1320 merit awards for 

56 school year available to tee 
sculptors, designers, architerts, ‘wearers, 
ceramists and metalsmiths. Application 
received until March 1. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
111 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTs 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to thy 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculptun, 
Tilustration, Advertising Art, Drew 
Design, Fashion Tilustration, Crafty, 
Teacher Training Course. ROTC, Sy. 
dents may live in supervised residency 
and enjoy many University activities, 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room # 


NEW YORK} PARSONS 


PARIS 









SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Professional training based on Fine Arts. Interior, 
Fashion, Advertising, Design in Industry. 3 year 
certificate, 4 year degree through N.Y.U. Veteran 
approved. Summer and extension. 


Write for Catalogues. 
Box W, 410 E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


THE [INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 


SCHOOL 
Advertising Aru, 

Training, Di- 
ploma and Degrees, dt 
credited. Begins June %, 
1955. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, IIl., Bex 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


70 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, 
the professional and the amateur. Distinguished faculyy. 
New courses in Textile Design, Woodcut, Jewelry and 3 
Dimensional Design. Morning, Afternoon, and Bvening 
classes in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Etching wi 
Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling and Design. Approved 
for eligible veterans P.L. 346. Write for Free Catalog D. 
Spring Registration Still Open 
Eastern Parkway, B’klyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-44 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
School of Art 


Degrees in Art Education, Advertising 
Design, Interior Design, History of Art 
Painting and Ceramics. 

For catalog, write: Vance Kirkland, 
Director, Dept. AD-7 

University of Denver @ Denver 2, Colo, 
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The Porfessional School for Car 
Women. 110th year. Inte i 


known artist-instructors. Diplat 
& degree courses in_Advem 


Art, Art Education, Fashion 
INSTITUTE 


sign & Illustration, Interit, 


Textile Design, Painting & 2 
JERRY 


tration. Day & Saturday ¢ 
School 
FARNSWORTH can 


G.l. & State approved. Dams 
tories, physician. Low Wit 
Catalog: 1326 N. Broad § 4 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
FLORIDA: Jan.-May CAPE COD: July-Septy 
Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter scaoe 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: 
Truro, Mass. Write for circular A 
4823 Harry Higel Ave., Sarasota, 
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Chagall: Crucifixion in Russia. 
On auction at Parke-Bernet, March 9. 


Auction Calendar 


March 4-5, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French 18th century furniture, paintings and 
art objects; Oriental, Aubusson, and Savon- 
nerie rugs; Georgian silver, porcelain, etc. From 
the collection of the late Mrs. Seton. Currently 
on exhibition. 


March 9, 8:00 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Modem paintings, drawings and bronzes. The 
group includes Daumier’s L’Abreuvoir, Van 
Gogh’s Paysanne Ratissant, Renoir’s Les Pois- 
sons, Matisse’s Femme a la Fenétre, Chagall’s 
Crucifixion in Russia, and works by Pissarro, 
Braque, Picasso, Rodin and others. Property 
of various owners. Exhibition from March 5. 


» March 11-12, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


English and French 18th century furniture, 
Georgian silver, decorative objects, etc. Property 
of the late Mrs. Solomon R. Guggenheim and 
others. Exhibition from March 5. 


' March 15, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Covers and envelopes franked by the presidents 
and other officials; also autograph letters. From 
the collection of the late Edward Stern. Ex- 
hibition from March 5. 


March 17, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Hebraica, including books, illuminated scrolls 
and marriage certificates, brass, emboidered 
textiles, Jewish ritual silver. Property of Dr. S. 
— and others. Exhibition from 
Mare’ 6 


March 18-19, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. American and English furniture, early 
American glass and decorative objects. Property 
of Dr. Hugh G. Hamilton and others. Exhibition 
from March 12. 


March 23, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Precious-stone jewelry from private owners. 
Exhibition from March 18. 


March 25-26, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Furniture and decorations from various owners. 
Exhibition from March 19. 


March 30-31, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Important Chinese art: Ming and K’ang Hsi 
porcelains; Early Dynastic stone sculptures, pot- 
tery, porcelain, bronze vessels; jade and other 
9 ge mineral carvings; paintings; gilded 
and figural bronzes and snuff bottles; lacquer 
fumiture and lamps. Exhibition from March 25. 





Gandharan sculpture: The Offering 
of the Four Bowls. At Baltimore 
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Directors’ Choice at Sarasota 


“Directors’ Choice” is the title of an ex- 
hibition of masterpieces at the John and 
Mable Ringling Museum of Art in Sarasota, 
Florida. A. Everett Austin, Jr., director of 
the Ringling Museums, asked 33 of the 
country’s leading museum directors to select 
a single work which they found personally 
satisfying as a work of art. The result is a 
selection extending in scope from a Mes- 
opotamian Mountain Deity, dating from 
the 3rd millennium B. C., selected by Edgar 
C. Schenck of the Albright Art Gallery in 
Buffalo, to contemporary works by Andrew 
Wyeth and Stuart Davis, chosen respectively 
by LaVera Pohl of the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute and Leslie Cheek, Jr., of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts. Among other works 
in the show are a Zurbaran still life, a Rem- 
brandt portrait, and paintings by Pissarro, 
Courbet and Fragonard. 


E. N. Erlanger in Maine Exhibition 


E. N. Erlanger has been invited to show a 
group of her gouaches and lithographs at 
the University of Maine in Orono. Many of 
them were prompted by the woods and bays 
of Monhegan Island and they illustrate the 
fresh vision she found there. Her black 
and white lithograph, Forest Trails, has a 
reasoned play of line and shadow which is 
quite effective. The Harbor print is more 
literal but shows understanding and a sensi- 
tive response to the welcoming quality of 
a small port. 


In the larger gouaches, the artist’s sense 
of duty about design elements has limited 
the range of her responses so that the per- 
sonality which enlivens the prints does 
not come through as clearly. The exhibition 
is on view at the University of Maine at 
Orono through March 31.—L. G. 


Gandharan Sculpture in Baltimore 


A unique collection of Gandharan sculpture 
has been acquired by the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. Including 27 pieces assembled by 
the Hon. John Bingham of Beckley, Sussex, 
England, most of the items in the collection 
are attributed to the second and third cen- 
turies and derive from the Kushan Dynasty 
which controlled the area of Afghanistan, 
northwest India and the Punjab. The 
peculiarly hybrid character of the collection, 
including Roman influences, reflects the 
patronage of foreign artists by the Kushan 
rulers as well as the close commercial and 
political relations of the Kushan Dynasty in 
the whole ancient Near East. 


The theme of Gandharan art is the Bud- 
dhist religion, the schist reliefs and lime- 
stone heads in the collection deriving, in 
fact, from temples and shrines which they 
once adorned. The most important items in 
the group will be installed in the museum’s 
Antioch Court in the near future. 
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LEADING POSTER ARTISTS THE WORLD OVER USE 


CANSON 


“MI-TEINTES” 


— The Remarkable Tinted Paper — 


For PASTEL, WATERCOLOR 
and CASEIN 

Striking poster effects are produced 

by exposing a part of the paper 

to represent highlight or shadow. 


THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 











in Los Angeles since 1928 


Brugger 


Fine Arts Forwarding Service 


2110 West 20th St., Los Angeles 18, Cal. 


RECEIVING @e PACKING e SHIPPING 


Informed Service for Artists, 
Collectors, Museums, Dealers 
Foreign — Domestic 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 





NORTON 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 
Prospectus on request 
















PAINT and PLAY at 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Syracuse Univ. Credit Courses (2-6 cr.). 










All summer activities including live symphonic con- 

certs. Amateurs and Teachers invited 

Painting instruction by REVINGTON ARTHUR 
July ami August——t'ata og 





Mrs. R. M. Skinner, Secy, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


STREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 
PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 
W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 












Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ArRTIsts COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
CORALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN RLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 


JOSEPH MAYER C0., INC. 


New York 
“Everything for the Artist’ 


5 Union Square 








A five drawer unit built of heavy gauge 
furniture steel. Smooth gliding drawers on 
pail-pearing rollers, equipped with rear 
hood and lift compressor in front. These 
units can be securely stacked to meet 
your individual requirements. Cole gray 
or olive green. 


inside Drawer Outside Cabinet Price for 
te. W. B. Ww. oD. 4H.5 Drawer Unit 
4030 37° 25° 24%"  403%%” 28%” 15%” $112.50 


$332 43° 32° 24%" 463%” 35%" 15%” $149.50 
5038 50° 38” 2%" 53%” 41%” 15%” $169.00 


Sanitary bases are available for above units. 










Plunger type lock which automatically 
locks all S drawers—$15.00 additional. 


At your Art Supply Dealer 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK 17 










Where to Show 


National 


Flushing, New York 


25TH ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION, Art 
League of Long Island. May 15-21. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
caseins, prints, sculpture, ceramics. Fee; 
jury; prizes. Entry cards and work due: April 
29. Write to Louise Gibala, Art League of 
a Island, 149-16 4lst Avenue, Flushing, 
» we 


New York, New York 


18TH INTERNATIONAL WATERCOLOR SHOW, 
Brooklyn Museum. May 4-June 12. Work due: 
March 10 and 11 only. Special viewing for 
artists not represented by a New York 
gallery will be held March 12. Write: Brook- 
lyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, 
a vs 


New York, New York 


88TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, AMERICAN WA- 
TERCOLOR SOCIETY, National Academy Gal- 
leries, April 6-24. Prize: $1000, and others, 
Fee: $5.00 for two labels. Jury. Work due: 
March 24. Write to Cyril A. Lewis, 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


New York, New York 


MORRIS GALLERY SPRING EXHIBITION. April 
4-16. Open to all artists. Painting and small 
sculptures. Jury. Awards: one-man shows. 
Entry fee: $3.00. Work due March 30-31. Write 
to Morris Gallery, 174 Waverly Place, New 
York 14, N. Y. 


New York, New York 

NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 16TH ANN. 
INTERNAT’L EXHIBITION. April 19-May 16. 
Serigraph Galleries. Open to all artists. 
Media: original serigraphs only (no photo- 
graphic stencils). Entry fee: $1. Jury. Five 
cash awards. Entry blanks and work due 
on or before March 15. Foreign section: no 
fee. Write to Doris Meltzer, Serigraph Gal- 
leries, 38 W. 57 Street, New York 19. 


New York, New York 

FRESCO COMPETITION, auspices of the Mar- 
garet Blake Fellowship, Skowhegan School 
of Painting and Sculpture. Open to all ar- 
tists, for the decoration in fresco of the ceil- 
ing of the South Solon Meeting House in 
South Solon, Maine. Prizes: $150 and $75. 
Closing date: May 10. Write to Skowhegan 
School, 2 West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


32ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ETCHING. The 
Print Club Gallery. April 4-25. Open to all 
artists. Media: etchings, drypoint, mezzotint, 
aquatint, engraving. Jury; $100 purchase 
prize. Entry fee: $1.25. Entry blanks due 
March 18, work due March 21. Write to The 
Print Shop, 1614 Latimer Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 


Washington, D. C. 


13TH NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PRINTS. 
Library of Congress, May 1-Sept. 1. Open to 
all artists. Original prints in all media. No 
prizes, purchases; jury. Entries due March 
15. Write to Prints and Photographs Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


COLE'S PRINT CABINET for Artwork and Engravings 
















































West New York, New Jersey 


THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB, Painters 
Sculptors Society of New Jersey, 4 
May 14. Open to all artists. ™ 
watercolor, sculpture and graphics, Pou 
($2 refund if not accepted.) Jury; Prizes. 
try cards and work due: April 23, Write 
Gertrude F. Smith, 37 Duncan Ave,, Term 
City, N. J. 


> 








Wichita, Kansas 


WICHITA, KANSAS, ART ASSOCIATION 10TH 
NATIONAL DECORATIVE AR’ 

EXH., April 11-May 11. Fee: $3. Entries 
March 9-15. Jury: prizes. Write to My 
Maude Schollenberger, 401 North Belmon: 
Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 





Baltimore, Maryland 


MARYLAND REGIONAL ARTISTS EXHIBITION 
Baltimore Museum of Art, April 17-May }5 
Open to artists born or now revident in Man. 
land, resident artists of the Districi of Colyn. 
bia and Delaware. Entry cards: March js Mus 
Entry fee: 50¢ per entry. All media ergy 

crafts. Delivery: March 23-26. Jury; awards. a 
Write to the Baltimore Museum of Art, Wyma oe 
Park Drive, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
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Chautauqua, New York 


1955 TRISTATE JURY SHOW. M 

Memorial Hall. The Chautauqua Art Assorg. 
tion. July 2-17. Open to artists born or resi. 
dent in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York 
Media: oil and watercolor framed. Entry fee: 
$3. Jury; Awards, Entry blanks due by My 
8. Work received from July 1-17. Write 
Chautauqua Art Association, Furniture Many. 
facturers Building, 11 West 2nd St., James § Gul 
town, N. Y. 
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Dallas, Texas a 


Inst 
DALLAS COUNTY 26TH ANN. OF PAINTING | Mu 
& SCULPTURE, May 11-June 5. No fee. Jury; | CO 
prizes. Entries due: May 4. Write to Dallas | Mir 
Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, Dallas 10, § CO 
Texas. - 


Indianapolis, Indiana ar 
48TH ANNUAL INDIANA ARTISTS EXHIB § Mu 
TION. John Herron Art Museum. May 1-June 5. C 
Paintings and sculnvture. all medin. hry, § DA 
prizes. Entry fee: $3.00. Entry cards due: Apri § Art 
11; work due: April 13. Natives or former resi) DE 
dents of Indiana eligible. Write to Dr. W. D. 
Peat, Director, John Herron Art Museum, 1l0 1 
East 16 Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. Mu 
¢ 
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Louisville, Kentucky 


28TH LOUISVILLE ART CENTER ANNUAL, J 
B. Speed Art Museum, April 1-30. Open to 
native residents of Kentucky and Southem 
Indiana. All media. Fee: $2.50. Jury; prizes. 
Entry cards due: March 11. Work due: March 
14. Write to Miss Miriam Lonaden, Art Center 
Association, 2111 South Ist Street, 

8, Ky. 
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Norwalk, Connecticut 


6TH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND SHOW, Silver 
mine Guild of Artists, June 2-July 10. ¢ 
to artists born in New England or a resi 
therein for two months of the year. Mi 
oil, watercolor, casein, pastel, ceramics and 
sculpture. Fee: $3 for two entries in ay 
one medium. Entry cards and work due: Moy 
6-9. Jury; prizes. Write to Revington Arthur, 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, Norwalk, 















Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE, $1500 regiond 
watercolor competition. April 1-May 1. Juy 
five prizes, $300 each. Entries due: March lb 
19 (before noon) and 22. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware artists living within ¢ 
50-mile radius of Philadelphia eligible. Write 
to Andrew J. Seraphin, Philadelphia Art Al 
liance, 251 South 18th Street, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 
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Pittsfield, Massachusetts , 
BERKSHIRE ART ASSOCIATION members 
show. April 10-24. Paintinew ~-d scul-fr% 
Membership fee, $4.00. Pittsfield area ret 
dents eligible. Write to R. B. Kimball, 3 
shire Art Association, Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


] 









Seattle, Washington 


THIRD ANNUAL NORTHWEST CRAFTSMEN 
EXHIBITION, Henry Gallery, University 
Washington, March 6-April 6. Open to 
men of Washington, Oregon, Montana, I 
British Columbia and Alaska. Media: 

ics, jewelry, weaving, metalwork, @ of 
wooden containers and tableware, lamps, iL 
fabrics. Jury; prizes. Work due: Feb. a= 
(Out-of-town work due: Feb. 12.) Write 
Henry Gallery, University of Washingtom 
attle, Wash., for information. 
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Icalendar of Exhibitions 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

inst. TO jaar. 15: Amer. Ind. Ptg. 
ATHENS, GA. 

Museum To Mar. 15: L. Adams. 


MD. . 
Inst. To ar. 23: Fine & Applied 


. 24: Genre Prints. 
. 13: Hellenistic & 


CALIF. 
: Amer. & Fr. Ptgs. 


2: J. Gallo- 


IN, MASS. 
Cont. Gallery To May: Bahm; 
pol @ Richards To Mar. 19: R. 


a Cost Art. Mar. 10-Apr. 17: N. 
. Coll. 
Museum To Apr. 17: John Marin. 

Shore To Mar. 5: Chen Chi. 
Wood To Mar. 31: C. Burnett. 


, N. Y. 
t To Apr. 3: W. N. Y. Show. 
GO, 
Art. Inst. To Mar. 20: Mark Tobey. 
Arts Club To Mar. 29: Brit. Sculp. 
Ill. Inst. To Mar. 18: Faculty Ex. 


library To Mar. 20: Group. 


i Mar. 14: Haalic, 
Ee ie ee To Mar. 12: F. Klein- 


Stevens-Gross To Mar. 18: Group. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Museum To _ = 20: A. Rodin. 
CLEARWATER, 


Gulf Coast Mar.: on Design. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Art Colony To Mar. 19: E. McFay- 
den; E. Polony. 2 


ue To Mar. 19: Student Ind. 
luseum To Mar. 13: Lipchitz. 

COCONUT GROVE, FLA 

Mirell To ~- 15: K. Farkas. 

COLUMBIA, 

Museum To Mar “al: 

DALLAS, 

Museum To Mar. 7 Dali Jewels. 

DAVENPORT, IOW. 

i Mar. a 24: Amer. 


oarrou, “OHIO 
Art Inst. Mar.: Adv. Art Ann’. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center Mar. 10-Apr. 10: 
Fall, Prints. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Museum Mar.: Old Masters; Arms 
& Armor. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Mar. 5-Apr. 
Aca. of Art. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Cont. Arts To Apr. 3: Ind. Design. 
Museum To Mar. 15: Redoute. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

To Mar. 27: Flower Ptg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron To Mar. 13: Regency De- 


sign. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson To Mar. 30: 
1084 ANGELES, CALIF. 

Kantor To Mar. 18: D. Tolerton. 
— To Mar. 19: Bowman; Brad- 


ecdchl Anc. Amer.; Mod. Fr. 
MANCHES 


Amer. Ptg. 


H. 


3: Conn. 


Mid-Amer. 


ae To Mar. 20: Wisc. Owned 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Inst. Mar.: Gubler Ilius. 


Univ. Gallery To Apr. 3: Drwg. 
Invit. 


CANADA 

te ‘© Mar. 20: pane 
PLAINS, N. 

Silo Arts Mar.: N. J. Weol. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum To Mar. 13: 
ler; Cassatt. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Museum Mar. 5-27: Cont. Can. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


Sargent; 


N. J. 
Gallery, NIC Mar. Re 26: Silk Screen 
NEW ORLEANS, 
Delgado To on; 22: Art Assoc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Brooklyn (Eas 
r tern Pkway) To Apr. 
a. Than. For Toei ; Mar. 
Chine i 17: FSA Phot 
Boe, Nise E25 © t8), Maz. 7. 
- 16: ‘uni ien e 
meaking School q 
m (Cooper -) Mar. 
425: N. Y. Society of Ceramics 
Guggenheim (Sth at 88) From M 
8: Robert teceer” = 





Jewish (5th at 92) To Apr. 30: 
“Under Freedom 

Metropolitan (Sth ‘at 82) Continu- 
ing: — Prints; Fine Art of 
Costum: 

Melan (in } = To Apr. 24: 
or 

Nation Li (Sth at 89) To 
Moar. 20: 130th Ann’‘l. 

Riverside (Riv. Dr. ys 103) Mar. 
6-27: Knickerbocker Artists. 

Whitney (22 W 54) To Apr. 3: H. 
Bloom; J. Levine. 

Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 Sth at 55) To Mar. 13: 
Sculpture-Fed. Mod. Ptrs & 
Sculpt; To Mar. 19: S. Solomon. 

ACA. (63 E. 57) To Mar. 12: E. 
Olds; Mar. 14-26: A. Walkowitz. 

Advanced (46 W 21) Cont. Ptgs. 

Alan = E 65) Mar. 8-26: E 
Pribbl 

Argent (67 E 59) To Mar. 19: M. 
Kerns. 

Artists (851 Lex at 64) To Mar. 17: 
. Foster. 

Art of Today (118 W 57) Cont. 


Ptqs. 
of ms W 57) Mar.: Ann‘) 
on 
Babcock “(38 E 57) Mar. 7-31: Amer. 


sane (202 E 51) To Mar. 26: R. 


Steed. 

Barzansky (664 Mad.) Mar.: L. Mc- 
Neur. 

Borgenicht (61 E 57) Mar. 7-26: 


. Morgan. 
Brown Stone (146 E 57) Mar. 4-30: 
D. Purd 


i rdy. 

Cafe ~~ (7th at Sher. Sq.) To 
Mar. 11: S. Hunold. 

Caravan Na E 65) Mar. 6-21: Com- 
petitio: 

Cacnegie Hall (154 W 57) Cont. 


Group. 

City a (131 W 55) Mar. 1- 
Apr. 3: Stage Design. 

Coeval (100 W 56) To Mar. 12: 


Group; Mar. 13-26: P. Francesco. 
Colum. Univ. (Amst. at W 117) To 


Apr. 15: L. Lipinsky. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E 57) To 
Mar. a an Mar. 14- 
Apr. 1: E. 


Cooper (313 we 33) “To Mar. 24: B. 
Phillips. 

Cieainee (108 W 56) Cont. Group. 

Crespi (205 E 58) Mar. 7-12: B. 
Halle: Mar. 14-19: R. Weingarten. 


oc & La E 60) To Mar. 12: S. 

emen 

anaes (32 E 51) To Mar. 19: 
Kuniyoshi. 

Sesledber (11 E 57) Mar. 1-26: W. 
Stein. 


Duveen (18 E 79) Old Masters. 
Duveen-Graham (1014 Mad at 78) 
To Mar. 8: New a U.S.A.; 

Mar. 14- a s. V. Jun 


Egan (46 E 57) To len "20: R. De 
Niro. 

Eggleston (969 Mad at 76) To Mar. 
12: E. Demuth. 

Eighth St. (33 W 8) To Mar. 13: 
Assoc. Oil ara. 

Enamel (400 W 57) Mar.: “Birds & 
Horses,” A. Jabu. 


Feig] (601 Mad at 57) To Mar. 12: 
Mod. Fr. & German. 

Ferargil (19 E 55) Contact F. N. 
Price. 


Fine Arts Associates (41 E 57) Fr. 


Ptgs. 
Forum (822 Mad at 68) To Mar. 
14: Colum. Univ. 

Four Directions (114 4th at 12) Mar. 
4-25: M. Villard; T. Waldron. 
Fried (40 E 68) Mar. 7-26: J. Xceron. 
Friedman (20 E 49) Mar.: A. Zaid- 

enberg. 
Tete *Chalette (45 W 57) Cont. 


Geiete de Braux (131 E 55) To 
Mar. 12: Austrian Ptrs. 

Galerie Herve (611 Mad) Mar. 7-22: 
Dragomir. 

Galerie Moderne (49 W 
4-23: Repro. 50 C. 


2-19: F. Homburger. 


Gallery 75 (30 E 75) Mar. 7-Apr. 9: 


Cont. Group. 


Galeria Sudamericana (866 Lex at 


66) Mar. 1-12: Latin Amer. 


Gallery 21 (21 E 63) From Mar. 14: 
19: S. 


at 42) 
Arms Memorial; 


Artist Equity Group. 
Ganso (125 E 57) To Mar. 
Radulovic. 
Grand Central (15 Vand. 
Mar. 1-12: J. T. 
Mar. 8-19: W. Steadman. 


Grand Central Moderns (120 E ” 


To Mar. 10: H. Durfee; Mar. 
31: B. Browne. 


Hall of Art (534 Mad at 55) Mar. 


7-24: L. Cagliani. 


Hansa (210 Cent. Pk. S.) To Mar. 
12: P. 


20: Simpson. 
Heller (63 E 57) To Mar. 
Orlando. 


53) Mar. 
of Sculpture. 


Galerie St. Etienne (46 W 57) Mar. 


Hewitt (29 E 65) Mar. 1-19: A. 
Colville. 
Iolas (46 E 57) Mar.: A. Moore. 


Jackson (22 E 66) To Mar. 19: Cato- 


Kupferman. 

Jacobi (46 W 52) To Mar. 12: H. 
Willard. 

James (70 E 12) Mar. 7-26: J. Bill- 
meyer. 


Janis (15 E 57) To Apr. 2: Fr. Art. 
Karnig (19/2 E 62) To Mar. 12: O. 

Wivdenko. 
59) Mar.: 


Kennedy (785 Sth at 
Kollwitz; W. Berlin Artists. 


ae (11 E 68) Mar.: Paul 
ee. 
Knoedler (14 E 57) Selected Ptas. 


Kootz (600 Mad at 57) Mar. 8-26: 
D. Hare, sculp. 

Korman (835 Mad at 69) Mar. 7-26: 
M. Golubov. 

eS (108 E 57) To Mar. 12: A. 


Kraushaar (32 E 57) To Mar. 12: J. 


Sloa 

Lilliput "(2312 Eliz.) U. C. Des- 
portes; A. Morales; &. Siarko 
(Wed. & Fri. 3-7). 

Loft nes = 45) To Mar. 22: R. Ley- 


denfro 

Matisse tia E 57) From Mar. 15: 
Riopelle. 

Matrix (26 St. Mark’s Pl.) Mar. 7- 


26: B. MacGibeney; M. Kahane. 

Mi Chou (320-B W 81) Mar. 10- 
Apr. 30: Seong Moy. 

Midtown (17 E 57) To Mar. 19: H. 
Koerner. 

Milch (55 E 57) To Mar. 5: M. 
Fromkes; Mar. 14-Apr. 2: D. 
Fredenthal. 


Morris (174 Waverly Pl.) Mar. 1-28: 
Arden; Birkin. 

National Arts (15 Gram. Pk.) To 
Mar. 20: Open Oil. 


New (601 Mad at 57) To Mar. 12: 
E. P. Jones. 

Newhouse (15 E 57) Mar.: Old 
Masters. 

N. Y. Circl. (28 E 72) Amer. & 
Europ. 

meee = Mad at 76) Mar. 1- 

tri 

Panoras ‘es “W 56) To Mar. 12: S. 
Kissel; M. Schreiber. 

Parma a Lex) To Mar. 19: R. 
Keys 

Sunaies. (Is E 57) To Mar. 12: P. 
Lazzari; C. Coggeshall. 

Passedoit (121 E 57) Mar. 1-26: C. 
Schucker. 

Pen & Brush (16 E 10) Mar. 6-28: 


Oil Ann 
Perdaima (110 E 57) Mar. 5-25: F. 


Bos 
Peridot °1620 Mad at 68) Mar. 7-26: 
R. Pollack. 
Perls | ag anaes at 78) To Mar. 
12: 


Petite haa W 56) Mar. 8-28: C. 
Orloff 

Pierino "(127 Macdougal) To Mar. 
19: Cont. Ptgs. 


Rehn Bante Sth at 54) Mar. 1-19: B. 


Spr 
Riley “(26 € 55) Mar.: Cont. Ptgs. 
Roko (51 Grnwch) To Mar. 23: Ptgs, 
1 


sculp. 

Rosenberg (20 E 79) Fr. & Amer. 

Rosenthal (840 B’way at 13) To 
Mar. 11: League of Present Day 


Artists. 

Saidenberg (10 E 77) Mar.: J. 
Rhoden, sculp; Miro, Leger. 
Salmagundi (47 5th) Mar. 6-25: 

Wool. Ann’‘l. 
Salpeter (42 E 57) Mar. 7-19: C. 
eidenreich. 


Schaefer (32 E 57) To Mar. 19: W. 
Kamys. 
Schoneman (63 E 57) Mar. 


1-15: 

Meyerowitz. 

Sculpture Center (167 E 69) To Mar. 
18: Muir; Kaish. 

Segy (708 Lex at 57) Mar.: Coptic 
Textiles. 

Seligmann (5 E 57) To Mar. 12: R. 
Florsheim. 

Serigraph (38 W 57) Mar. 8-28: L. 
Pytlak. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To Mar. 12: 
J. Mitchell; H. Cherry. 


Sesbee (718 Sth at 55) From Mar. 
8: “Studies in Crystal.’ 

Tanager (90 E_ 10) To Mar. 10: 3- 
Man Sculp; Mar. 10-30: P. Fine. 

Teachers Union (206 W 15) Mar. 
7-27: 4-Teacher-Painters. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad at 
75) To Mar. 19: D. Meeker; P. 
Lipman. 

Tibor De Nagy (206 E 53) Mar. 
Apr. 2: G. Hartigan. 

Urban (19 E 76) S. Spanier. 

Valentin (32 E 57) Mar. 15-Apr. 9: 
M. Callery. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld 
Mar. 8-22: M. Paneth. 


+ 


(21 E 57) 


Village Art Center (39 Grove) To 


Mar. 12: Oils. 
Viviano (42 E 57) To Mar. 26: C. 
Brown. 


Walker (117 E 57) To Mar. 15: Col- 


lectors’ Finds. 
os (70 E 56) To Mar. 12: U. 


Liber 
Weyhe (794 Lex at 61) Mar. 7-Apr. 
M. Kohn 


Wildenstein (19 E 64) Mar. 23-Apr. 
30: Van Gogh. 

Willard (23 Ww 56) Mar. 8-Apr. 2: 
E. Martinelli. 

Wittenborn (38 E 57) Graphics. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills Mar. 11-Apr. 10: Jap. Prints. 

Museum To Mar. 13: Design & 
Church. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Mar. 17-Apr. 
Glass. 

ORONO, ME. 

Univ. Matz.: 
Boehler. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Museum To Mar. 
Chamberlin. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Mar. 23: E. Wol- 
pert; Fava. 

Coleman To Mar. 21: Fr. Ptg. 

De Braux by Appt.: Cont. Fr. 

Little To Mar. 20: Cont. Fr. 

Lush To Mar. 16: R. Kapustin. 

Mack Case; Enders; Harri. 

Pa. Academy To Mar. 13: 150th 
Anniv. Ex. 

Print Club Mar. 7-25: Ann‘l Amer. 
C. Print. 

Schurz To Mar. 12: Moennig. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Art Center To Mar. 
Prints. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Arts & Crafts Mar. 6-29: Group. 
ag Inst. To Mar. 17: Pitts. 


An 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Mus. Mar.: Ger. Express. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Three Arts Mar.: A. Maurice. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Dey-Gosse To Mar. 19: M. Avery. 
READING, PA. 
Museum To Mar. 27: Wcol. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
—- To Apr. 3: 
ROANOKE, VA. 

Fine Arts Center Mar. 
noke Artists. 
ROCKLAND, ME. 
Farnsworth Mar.: 

Laws. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Museum Mar. 7-Apr. 4: Mo. Show. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte To Mar. 30: Ann’l Wool. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts To Mar. 13: Prints. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young To Mar. 20: Thonet Furn. 
Gump‘’s To Mar. 15: M. Tobey; 


Burmese Art. 

Museum To Mar. 27: Jap. Arch. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Museum Mar.: de _ Erdeley; 
O’Hara. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum To Apr. 10: Sp. Col. Arts. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Ringling Mar. 6-26: Circus Ptgs. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Dusanne Mar. 9-30: F. Martin. 

Museum Mar. 10-Apr. 5: N. W. 
Prints. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center To Mar. 12: Design for 


Music. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum To Mar. 27: Aca. Artists 


Assoc. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


10: Stained 


Erlanger; Brown; 


27: Skelton; 


18: Amer. 


“Judge the 
8-29: Roa- 


Petroff; Holt; 


| 


Museum Mar. 6-27: Wceol. Soc. 

TOPEKA, KAN. 

Mulvane Mar. 81-Apr. 5: Whitney 
nn’‘l. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Mar.: Viehman; Stone; 
Oates. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Aden Mar.: R. Galoon. 

Amer. Univ. Mar. 13-Apr. 3: Gloria 
Finn. 

Corcoran Mar. 13-May 8: Amer. 


Ptg. Biennial. 
National Gallery To Mar. 20: Au- 
strian Drwgs.; Prints. 
Obelisk To Mar. 10: I. Mosca. 
Smithsonian To Mar. 27: Heintzel- 


man Etch. 

Wash. Univ. Mar.: De Harport 
Photo. 

Whyte Mar. 10-Apr. 2: Russo. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Mar. 7-26: Members’ Ann’l. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Mar. 5-26: Olivetti. 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Art Gallery To Mar. 13: Varley. 

WINTER PARK, FLA. 

Morse To Mar. 18: Favrile Glass. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

—* To Apr. 3: Five Amer. 
trs. 


Have you enough? 
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... the Artists’ 
Permanent 
WHITE 
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@ PERMANENT 
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Made exclusively by 
F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEAL 


DONG KINGMAN, 
Distinguished American Painter, says: 


“WE’RE LOOKING | 
FOR PEOPLE WHO LIKE 





No. 626 GRUMBACHER RED SABLE 


TO DRAW! " Many men and women OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 
have hidden talent they never dreamed of... 
others just don’t realize how far they could go 
in the field of art. Let our Talent Test reveal 


your real potential as an artist. 


Guiding Faculties 


Norman Rockwell 
Jon Whitcomb 
Stevan Dohanos 
Harold Von Schmidt 
Peter Helck 

Fred Ludekens 

Al Parker 

Ben Stahl 

Robert Fawcett 


Dong Kingman 
Doris Lee 

Adolf Dehn 

Ben Shahn 
Arnold Blanch 
Stuart Davis 
Fletcher Marti 
Syd Solomon 
Will Barnet 
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Austin Briggs Ernest Fiene 
Albert Dorne 
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$26— FINEST QUALITY RED SABLE k 
Size: 00 O 
Brights Each: 
Rounds Rech: 39. 39° 2 
«5. 6 “6. © ae 
Brights .55 .6/ .72 .83 .94 1.05 1.16 
Rounds .50 .55 .61 .66 .72 83 .94 
Size: 10 tf 12 14 16 {8 20 
Brights |.27 1.38 1.49 1.98 2.48 3.14 4.13 
Rounds |.05 1.16 1.27 1.76 2.20 2.92 3.58 
AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS TALENT TEST 
scientifically reveals your sense of design, com- 
position, form, originality and picture sense. 
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asad a sehehe le a: 


Sk A SK A A CT TR ST A CS Ty 
Famous Artists Schools i 
Studio 9-MA, Westport, Conn. j 
Send me without obligation your FREE 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 


FREE! 
Thousands paid 
$1 to take 

this test. 
Yours FREE 
if you act at 
once. Mail 

the coupon now. 
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